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1 NTKOni'CTI ON 



Tlu' I\'i\sonru»l IwnluaUoii Inslitutt! way a relalivolv small meclin^', ot 
pari i c i pai'l. s wlu^ cam'.- U\i',otlu?r hocausc oi' tlieir serious i.iiLerost in llie 
evaliialioii ol (lir pc r 1 onnaiicf oT library jiLM-sonnol. Tlioso a L I cMuli uk wore 
from public, aeadeiuic, and sjieeial libraries of varying.; sizes. '/bis 
(liviTsitv was ac c-o rd i ni- to plan. The InstiluLe was designed Lo serve 
representat i vos of lil)rar!es ot all sizes and types. A coirmenL in a letter 
SiMit bv our who at tended the Inslitnf referred Lo liie diversity as an 
t^h-ment (hat he appreciated especially, and he added, "The mix was 
1 or Lu i tons." 

Their coimiion intertvsL in problems related to per iomiance evaluation 
brought the participants together. All had responded to the announcement 
of the Personnel Evaluation Institute as an opportunity to focus on the 
process of evaluation, on procedures, and related problems. The announcement 
described 1 he institute as a working conference for tiiose persons who iuad 
worked with goal setting and plans of service, those who had improved, 
or wished to improve, their personnel administration and performance 
appraisal, and those wlio would initiate programs as an outgrowth of the 
lnst:itute. ^k^reover, the participants would be encouraged to return to 
their libraries with tentative plans to be carried out. A conference for 
review and assessment of programs was projected for 1976. 

Why was this Institute planned? In her remarks at the beginning of 
the first session. Miss Mary D. Quint, the Illinois State Library M.mpower 
Consultant, identified two sources of background for the Personnel 
Kva 1 ua t i on I ns t i ' u t e ; 

,]) Til !ho Illinois State hibrarv, in cooperation wi th the 

Illinois Library Association and the American Library Association, began 
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work on I ho Illinois L.ihrary Task Analysis Pro jocl (lI.TAi'). Tliis llireo- 
phaso endeavor exlended over a period of six years, and culminated with the 
pnhl ical. 1 on, in 1^)7A, of Mani')Ower llLillzaLion in Libraries: A Syst:onis Approach , 
bv Myrl llickinj- and Kohcrl I'i. 15(vj»tli. Tlie Personnel Iwaluation InsLiluLe 
was described by Miss Quinl as a partial result of the writing of that book 
and the continuing', interest of tlio Illinois State Library in the improvement 
o'l iiiaiipowor in Illinois libraries. 

(2) Another source from which the Institute developed was a conference 
at Allorton in 1974 , sponsored by the Illinois State Library and the University 
of Illinois. 'i'lic 1974 Allerton Conference was concerned with Collective 
Bargaining. After that meeting, many of the Allerton Conference participants 
expressed a desire for another conference planned to give attention to 
personnel procedures, policies, and other special problems relating to 
performance evaluation. 

Thus, tlie Personnel Evaluation Institute was planned in direct response 
to expressed interecls in performance evaluation, which had been generated 
by a study of the utilization of library manpower and a conference dealing 
with Collective liargaining in Libraries. 
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The 1 LTAP Advisory Committee consisted of Lester Asheim, Julius R. 
Chitwood, Kutli Frame, Mary Quint, Agnes Reagan, Barry Simon, Barbara Slanker, 
Delores Vaughan, and Thomas M. Brown, Chainnan. Three persons, Myrl Ricking, 
Mary Quint, and Thomas Brown, were members of the Planning Committee for the 
Personnel Iwaluation Institute. 
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'rl|f ohifcLives ol I lu- l^M'sonnvl Kvaliuition 1 ns L i t ii t c» wore parLicipani 
or \ on I etl . 

Deve lopi ng iMans 

^1) Thr lirst ohjeclive was to have par t i c i panls bej.-'.in to develop 
plans to bo carried oiH in Uiei'r own or^'.ani za L ions . TliLs was iihe only 
ohjoctivo lliaf was to ho accomp I i shod dnri.ng tlie Inslilute. 

1 nip lemonL i nj; Plans 

(V) 'I'ho second oivjectiive was that parLicipants would implement: Llieir 
plans in liiei r individual work situations. 

Kvaluating and Reviewing Flans and Activities 

(3) Tlie tliird objective was tliat participants would evaluate and 
review tlie plans that had been implemented, A conference for review and 
assessment was projected, 
DoslKn oi" the Institute . 

Infoniiation received from prospective participants influenced the 
design of the Institute. There were strong recommendations for a program 
that would provide opportunity and time for individuals to wurk on specif i 
problems relating to tlieir o\m experiences. Snail group discussions and 
individual conferences were indicated as needs. The time allotted for 
speeches sliould be limited, so that the participants ccild ta'tk freely 
witli eacli other about specifi.c proMems and seek special consultative 
assistance from members of tlie InsiiLite Staff. A flexibl:, purposeful 
design was required. Much of the work oi the Planning Committee was 
directed toward i u t orp re ( i ng and meeting tlie recommendations from the 
prospective participants. Several practial considerations were evident: 

. 8 
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(1) WiLh pnisi.ccl ivc part iciiiants cf liij'Jilv divorso bac.k>;roiin(lr- , a 
,,,-ai!onablv conmion iranu- ol rcroruiicc would have io he csLablishcd as early 
in I lie in->n..ram as i-oss i 1> le. Tlii.s would ho ImporLanl la Llic process of 
commuuicaLins;. To tins end, speakers were InviLed Lo prepare papers LliaL 
would prcsenL the l)asic flow of ideas. The decision was made to hegin wit:h 
a paper, basic in iLs approach, and dealing wiLh Die f undamenLa is of manage- 
ment. A second paper would focus on Lhe actrual operaLion of Die evaluatrion 
process in a library setting. Tlio nexL presentation would consider t:lie 
human element in organization, loilowcd by a discussion of i^roblems and 
techniques related to performance evaluation. Tlie last of these initial 
presentations would be concerned with developing and using a personnel 
fvaluation system. in addition to helping to develop a useful frame of 
reference, these presentations v/ould provide information about the special 
competencies of the leaders of the institute Staff. 

(2) It woulJ be very helpful for the institute Staff to know as ^uch 
as possible in advance about the special concerns of those who were planning 
to attend tlie institute. The registration blank carried a request that the 
registrants list on tlie form their special problems and concerns, and these 
were compiled for use in planning. Approxinmtel v one-Diird of the participants 

sen ( lists in ndvanc e. 

(3) Considerable variety in experience and academic preparation of the 
Instiiule Staff members was essential. Consequently, speakers and discussion 
leaders were selected from a variety of academic disciplines and organ! -national 
set ti ngs : 

Miss Mvrl Ricking, co-author of ersonnel Utilization in Librariesj. 
A Systems Approach , l>rought the experience of a personnel supervisor and a 
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L-oiuMMu lor thf hninan t'leiiuMU in Dr^-an i /.a t i lui . 

Dr. I!ari)lcl Coc i' on t r i bu t iUv appruacli of an industrial ps vc-lu>1 o^'.i s I . 

110 haii wiukcd in the j)oi\sonncl Hold and as a depar LiiKMit head in indnstrv, 

111 addition to liis later oxiuiricncc as an academic departnienL head and 
teaclior oi IndustriaJ l\syciioloj;v. 

Williaiu M. Cree currently the Cliairinan, Departir.CrnL of Management, 
Kn,«;tern lllinoiji University, had useiul experience Lo offer from Llie fields 
ot Inihisfrial Manaj'^ement and business Admi ni s Lrat: i on. 

Dr. P.nii Mali, a prof e.ssi ona i nianav.emen t consuIlanL, auilior, nnd 
professor oi M.niaj;ement , had a weaUii of experience in Liie developmenL of 
personnel evaluation sysLems lor indusLrial and business organizations in 
this country and other parts of tiie world, 

Mr. Walter Curley brougiit unique experience in management, providing tiie 
viewpoint- of a professional librarian and that of a businessman. He had 
served as Director of Cleveland Public Library before moving to his rreseaL 
position as President of Caylord Bros., Inc. 

Dr. iUchard I. Miller, Associate Director for Ac.i^^nuc Affairs, Illinois 
iU>ard of lidtica t i on, is (he anth'.>r ot: many books and articles in education and 
related fields, including personnel evaluation. 

Siiiiilarly, the members of the Planning Committee and the Discussion 
Leaders represented libraries of various types and sizes and included 
libr«ir\ educators. 

(A) Planninv: how Lo provide tlie t\q)e of flexibility that the 
participants desired was another practical consideration. The fact that they 
wanted a program that was not too highly structured could not be interpreted 
to njean tliat tliey would not expect an appropriate amount of organization. 

10 



Mm n« ( ( I w - 1 !. I iH .i , ; ! n.'. I i ( 1 • ( 1 ■ '.(.ill i.ii'liiHr 1 ( o pr I t (U iu .1 Im.I I 1 i > I r . ::i il. i U^l 
.1 Mih •, ( ,111 1 i ,1 ! I *Mi I 1 t I'M ( 1 k Ml ! i> I lir tun ( I'll t i» I I lie pi o^' r .iin, ..rul sn \* i nr .i 1 :;o 
.IS I ,'.|M't i . ' 1 (■ iMt M I 1 ( I M I i » ^ r Oil mI I iKi t t ' t (M< . ii ( j V i ' M o 1 (he i - 1 ^ I i ! 1 1 1 i • wli i I <• 
i( w.i'. ii) |n * 'vMi". . A p , i t Ir s s i oii.i I M;i na i'.iMiir n ( i'i>n:;n 1 ( jn ( , !)i . i'.ui) .'l.ili^ 
, nil hot i>t lio\v' fo M.ni.ii'c In' ( rr t i , Vvm:; o msm i I tor (his pMjpi>':o. Thorc 
w.\:\ \ i ri]\\rn[ i ■ oiniiii I n 1 1" , 1 1 i o 11 wiih Mr. M.ili nr. I lu- plan:; lor tho Insiil .'o wore 
tlovo 1 ojm' ur, . riohloiii;; .uid oonoorns rt'ooi\.o<l in .idvaiu'i' irom (ho p j r ( i o j par.L s 
wot 1' l<MVvMr(I(Mi to Dr. Mili, . lui ho war. 'i!)lo to to;o (hoso as Iio pioparod 
luali'iials lo !)riti)', Vv- i ( h him. I'r. Mali's ox]iorion(,o in working', with many 
(Ml' an i 'a I i (Mrs and j'.iaups was a /,roat assist to tho hvilitnto, App r ox i tna I o I v 
(Mio hiMir l>o(oro J ho I n t i I ii t o ' s lirst /osrvoinli I v , tiio (Jp^'Jiinp, Lunchoon, [)r, Mali 
was infrmitiood to a iIiKstfr o{' pa r t i o ; oan ! s in (ho ALtiiiin: Lonnp,i'. Dot wo on 
sos.siiins ihoroaltor, whon ho was no. t"o:i t or r i n^', witii Si a"*' iiu'u^hor:;, ho could 
ho looatod soini'whori' in tho font or if an in(tM'{Slod j,;r<Mip of pa r t i c i ^> '>o f c ^ 
Kopoatodiv tfu'v askod ono quest itm: "Where did you find hin?" Dr. Mali 
perfornu'd his dual role adniirablv. 

One example of an appraisal ..ysLem that Dr, Mali brought was a booklet 
tliat hiti been developed for Aetna L.i f e and ('asi:altv Company entitled, 
A }lj 1 1 a j!^ei~ s (j ^i de^ _to^ Per formance Plann ing, Appraisal and Development . It was 
re quo sled tfia! this booklet be incl\ided in tlie Proceed i n^^s of t !u;' Inst i lit te. 
rorrnission ( t> ri*pro(hico was granted gracioiisl\' bv Aetna, and tfie (\nn[)anv 
snppliod also their 1975 revision, wiiich ha.'', a now tit le: Persc u ne 1 Vo I ic i es 
and Prosu'anis . 'fh is booklet is i nc luded here as Apjumd i x ill. 

('•'■)) I'inally, the Planning Committee itself contributed ant iher 
practical c ons i dera t i iMi that became a criterion for the Institute, This was 
that 11* addititin I providing information, tlie meeting sh.onid bo an 
enjovahlr oxptuionco. The pace and tcuinat shc^uld be clianged app r O) r i a t e I v 
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FIJNDAMEN^CALS OF MANAGEMENT 
By William E. Green 

MANAGEMENT is the art and science of achieving objecfives through the 
coopernti^ oJ' forts of numbtM-s of people. We are concerned here with the 
leadership function in a free society. The basic objective is to provide 
the leadership necessary to achieve economic goals with a minimum of. 
expenditure of human effort: and time, in order to provide a maximum of 
time and energy to be devoted to personal goals - cultural and recreational. 
The object is to free people from back-breaking, brain-numbing labor. 
This applies to tlie sound management of any organization. This objective 
for tlie organizations involved in this program is lauch broader than in 
many, because the purpose of these organizations is to assist in achieving 
this objective for, not only the personnel in the organization but to 
assist the general public in the same objective through dissemination of 
knowledge. 

The basic functions with which we are concerned ai e to: PLAN, 
ORGANIZE and CONTROL, the forces, factors and effects necessary to achieve 
the primary service objective. These are broad classifications which are 
defined to cover all of tlie functions of management. 

PLANNING - the mental function of visualizing an objective and 
creating a set of relationships which will achieve the objective. 

ORGANIZING - tlie function of bringing together the necessary materials, 
tools, equipment and personnel, in the proper proportions - quality and 
quantity - to achieve the objective. 

CONTROLLING - the continui-- function of comparing the achievements 
of the operation against standards set in the planning function, taking 
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corrective action where achievements do not meet standards, and follow-up 
to assure continued per I'onuance according to standards. The comparison 
function of interest at the moment is that of comparing personnel against 
thc» standards set. Corrective action does not, in most cases, indicate 
punitive action, rather, it involves more communication and training. The 
function of comparison and corrective action with respect to personnel is 
the responsibility of both management and employee. It should be recogriized 
that where performance L-^es not meet standards, the error rests with both 
management and employee. Corrective action in this case should therefore 
be viewed as a joint effort between manager and employee. 

The Planning function is divided into two major sub-headings; 
Creative Planning and Routine Planning. Creative Planning is the area 
to which 1 would like to direct attention first, but before that we need a 
definition of the objective. As indicated, above, the Primary Service 
Objective is of major concern. This is defined basically as the service 
which is desired, or for which we hope to create a desire on the part of 
the customer. At this point your attention is invited to some very basic 
thinking about the desires of customers with respect to knowledge and the 
alternative means by which this knov/ledge may be made available to the 
customer. In order to avoid the limitations of tradition, it is suggested 
that your thought be directed to knowledge without regard to the form in 
which it may be recorded or presented. This is the function of Creative 
Planning. 

From this vantage point let us proceed to examine briefly the subject 
with which we are dealing and its importance. I'irst, a brief examination 
of the commodity is Knowledge, no matter how it is dispensed. The 
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importance of knowledge is impossible to overestimate, because knowledge 
is power. In general, we have come L:> think of power as the mechanical 
power created by chemical or nuclear reactions but it is appropriate here 
to consider a more basic approach. The value of all oi zl e.e resources is 
based in knowledge. If fact:, f .c resources which are so highly prized 
today would be totally worthless without knowledge, the one facto: which 
set- mankind apart from other animals. Without knowledge man would be 
condemned to constant drudgery in order to meet physical needs. Such 
drudgcrv would Leave him .without the ability to appreciate cultural values 
and to a large extent incapable of utilizing the mental capabilities with 
which he has been endowed. From this it might be concluded that the 
Primary Service Objective is to relieve man of his bondage due to the lack 
of knowledge. 

Accepting the Primary Service Objective indicated above, let us turn 
our attention to some of the means of achieving the objective. Without 
doing undue violence to the existing organizational structures, it is 
suggested that some of the functions be re-examined. For example, let us 
examine the functions of acquiring the necessary materials for assisting the 
customer in acquiring knowledge. This might be called the acquisition and 
distribution of knowledge through use of all available media. The function 
might be likened to that of Materials Mannr,em.,ut in industry. This set of 
functions involves not only the efficient, ^lanagement of the materials through 
the processes of storage, processing and delivery to the customer. The 
functions performed by those who dispense materials to the customer might 
be likened to that of sales. This is literally the selling of a service, 
one of the most difficult of sales tasks. There are several reasons for 
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the difficulty of ?uch snLes. One of tlie most obvious is the Lime lag 
between the p^quisition of the service by the customer and the realization 
of the benefits to be derived from the service. The function of sales and 
public relations should therefore receive prime consideration in planning. 
The opportunities Cor the type of enterprise described above are almost 
limitless. Exploiting these opportunities will require imaginative 
planning and full cooperation of the total organization. With this type 
of effort, llu^ organization which assists people in achieving knowledge is 
the leader in solving the problems of the world whether those problems are 
economic, social, or cultural. 

In examining history we find that the only populations which have 
lifted themselves above serfdom or slavery are those which have acquired and 
utilized knowledge. We find furthei :hat the vast majority of knowledge 
now available has been formulated within the lifetime of persons now 
living. Also, the greater portion of basic knowledge has been put to very 
little practical use for the benefit of mankind. 

At this point it appears appropriate to note the completion of a two- 
hundred year experiment with a new political economic system based upon the 
concept that "Hun is created with certain inalienable rights." This 
principle was supported from the bej'.ianing by the concept that Knowledge 
on the part of the General Public is essential to the success of such a 
system. xl a^roars from the past tv;o hundred years that the system is far 
superior to all ethers^ especially where the populace has access to knowledge. 
The matters with which we are here dealing have to do with the future rather 
than the past. A society is a living organization and as with any other 
living thing there are only two states of existence: 1) progress, 2) stagnation. 
Therefore, if we are to ;.ucceed, we must PROACT to problems rather than 
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reacting. We must plan and look to the future to prepare for future 
conditions before they arise. 

We may conclude from the foregoing that proper application of 
available knowledge could solve most of the ills now confronting the world. 
Those of you in the business of assisting the population in acquiring 
knowledge are therefore in the forefront of the battle against all of the 
ills thar beset mankind. With your diligent efforts we will achieve a 
state of economic and cultural development which would appear to the more 
pedet Lrian thinkers as a complete Utopia. You, working ±n concert, can 
achieve these objectives. 
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Till'; LIBRARY DIRECTOR EVALUATES THE STAFF 
By Walter W. Curley 

Today we take look at "the big picture" in our pursuit of 
"Professioniil Growth Thru Evaluation". My job is to rei.ate the subject 
to librnric;;. Before I begin, let me suggest the probability that points 
made in this paper wiii not dove-tail with concepts presented by other 
speakers, each of us spe <s fron his own point of view. I also believe 
that an under; ::anding library management's role in evaluation oi personnel 
will uecessitaLc a lairly detailed look at the total situation for Tvhich 
the library director is responsible. 

The first priority in a library manager's spectrum o- duties is 
(1) to insure service to the community. The next priority is to (2) work 
effectively with his Board of Trustees. In the universi ly library this 
governing, policy-making body will vary from the President's office to a 
faculty committee. In the school or special library, it will be a far 
simpler relationship with the next up in the chain of command. In all cases, 
working with his boss is a must for any library administrator. (3) Only 
here in his priority list does the library manager place his relationship 
with staff. Thus there is frequently a wide gap between the ideal and the 
real insofar as the library director's capacity to develop forward looking 
and totally ef fee live evaluative procedures is concerned. 

Of the past 25 years I have spent 18 in public library service, and 
six in the business world. Some of the personnel situations encountered 
in each environment were peculiar to that environment. Kany, however, were 
common to any administrative situation in which one is responsible for the 
productivity of large numbers of people. 
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1 know I am expected today to point out differences in the evaluative 
process as it relates to different types of libraries. This, however, will 
not b a major thrust of this paper for the simple reason that I prefer to 
say only wiiat I know to be true from personal experience and observation - 
and my experience has been derived in the public library arena (I use the 
word "arena" advisedly!). But whether Institute participants come from 
large or small public libraries or from college or school or special library, 
the points wliich 1 make should liavo some practical application to the situation 
with which you each are dealing. 

So let me throw out my textbook and try to describe what it is like to 
administer a large library - and how that responsibility has both positive 
and negative effects on managerial capacity to "do right" by the staff! 

Developing the technical expertise to handle the challenges of eacn 
type of library administrative situation is seldom a problem for anyone of 
moderate intelligence. Hut developing the objectivity and the sensitivity 
and the strength to deal with large groups of people and with individuals 
at various levels of power and responsibility -- there is the cruncher! 
And it is there that we separate the men from tlie boys! (Or in this day of 
'woman's lib' --just to mention one more problem--should I rephrase that 
observation and say "There is where we separate success from failure!"). 

As .[ review in a kind of s treani-of-consciousness style, the questions 
which have plagued me for the past quarter of a century in my relationship 
with staff, tliey flash on the call-board of my consciousness something like 
this : 

1. In my obligation to get the job done, how firm can I be without seeming 
ruthlessV ' 

2. Where does my responsibility to the library end, and my respons i b li t y to 
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the person who works for it begin? 

3. When does leadership require me to merely suggest, or to push and shove, 
to do nothing, to retreat? 

4. Is communication all that important? Can't there be too much of it, a.-^ 
well as not enough? Is not there something to be said for administrative 
strategy which keeps 'em guessing? 

5. Is there any problem which brings cut the worst in people faster and 
creates personnel problems with greater speed than a shortage of funds? 

6. As an administrator, am I able to take criticism, some of it deserved? 
Can I handle deliberate or accidental misconstruction of my motives 
and my actions? 

7. How j2ood am I at taking the blame for boo-boos pulled by my staff? 

8. As a good administrator, can I, in conscience, pursue policies and 
implement decisions of my Board, to which I am diametrically opposed 
and which I am convinced are bad for the library which I serve, or for 
the staff who work for us? 

These are questions which beset an conscientious administrator as they 
havt beset many or you. The library director's dilernnia is that he serves 
three masters-- 

(1) the community (whether it be a city, a town, a campus, 
an industrial concern, a hospital - you name it.) 

(2) the people who are his bosses. 

(3) the people who work for him. 

While our concern here is to develop wayn by which the three groups 
are given correct and constructive evaluative treatment, the library director 
can insure it only to the extent that the first two groups will let him! 
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Let's brielly consider some ot l lie forces which are al work todav Lo affect 
the director's interest in, influence upon and treatment of staff. 

VJheii 1 arrived at my last library assignment, fresli from a stint in 
the business world, I recalled Wheeler &. Goldhor's basic principle tliat 
a good library administrator "does whatever directing is required to get 
his job done!" 

1 knew tliat an administrator along with his Board and liis stafi has to 
(1) make plans, (2) define the problems, (3) make decisions, (4) find ways 
and means to implement tl". '"'^'^ decisions and (5) insure proper fo 1 low- through 
on action wliicli had been implemented, I also wasn^ t overwhelmed to discover 
tliat this would involve organizing an action program, selecting and carefully 
instructing personnel, establishing and maintaining sound relations and 
communication with my governing Board, with staff and with the affected 
community as well! I soon discovered all over again that, unlike the 
business world, great emphasis in the library world is placed on preliminary 
study, selling of a program or course of action to the Board, to the staff, 
to the community, justifying it every step of tlie way, defending it long 
before r^-sults would reasonably be expected, living with board and staff 
insecurity wlille the program or course of action Is in its preliminary as 
well as productive and final stages. In tlie large public library arena, it 
soon becomes apparent that if one moves off dead center, one is suspect 
until the success of the venture finally proves inevitable. So - my 
definition of a good library administrator, now that I have lived in both 
the business and public world goes something like this: 

He is tlie guy who sees what needs to be done and who can persuade 
otiiers that it needs to be done, and can inspire all of those involved to 

o 
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get i t done. V;ho are th3 experts whose advice 1 l.ave had cause to 
remember:" Well, b.ing librarians, let us go back, wnv back to Nicolo 
Mnchiavolli. wlu: in the middle ages became the progenitor of ideas which 
sLiU mak.. n lol oi sense. herd Macaulay believes that we moderns have 
done M.Khi.r Mli a great injustice when we think of him as sly or crafty. 
Actually he was n sweet guy who wrote a couple of books In which he said 
hotter than anybody else of his time, what most of the power-structure of 
the day was doing aaN'vay. His real fame cam. from his "Discourses on the 
First Ilecade of Livy" in which he presented the theory that politics are 
above the moral law! I ask you-can you chink of a quota tion which is 
,ore modern, more in^ediate than that one? But to get back to his masterpiece. 
■'The I'rince", he said a couple of things in that which still seem to be 
true: For example: - "Divide and rule". Everybody quotes that these days 
as "Divide and conquer" but that isn't really what Machiavelli said. What 
he said is true, however. I have seen it work dozens of times in my 
administrative life. The technique is to let factions have a go at one 
another and while they are fighting, walk away with the orize - whatever 
it may be. It usually means walk away with control of t e situation. 

Something else that Machiavelli said I hn. . i..nd to be very true: "There 
is nothing more difficult to conduct, or mor. ain of success, than to 

t-ake the lead in the introduction o f a new order of things." Amen! 

On a more optimistic note, Machiavelli also said the following which is 
very true - "Where the willingness is great, the difficulties cannot be 
great". Those of you who are library administrators, 1 submit to you, have 
you ever been able to cope with j^^jsive resistance from the staff when it 
has been introduced to combat a new order of things? Have you ever ceased 
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to delight: in the ease with which Lhings have happened on those occasions 
when everybody involved wanLed it Lo happen? 

Tl-.e last tiling; thai Machiavelli said t:haL 1 remember frequenily is that 
•'Whei^. neither their p roper ( y nor iheir Iionor are involved, the niajoriLy of 
ot men live content.' Tlii s , 1 Lhink is quito true. The problem is that most 
of the problems wliicli crop up when dealing v/ilh large numbers of staff seem 
to involve cither one or Lhe other. One staff member does not: get a raise 
he tiiinks he deserves. His property is involved. Another staff member does 
noL g.:iL a promot:ion he wanl:s. His honor is involved. I guess what I am 
saving is that as an adniinstrator it is not easy to win. 

Next t:o Machiavelli, I value the opinions of C. Northcote Parkinson. 
You are familiar with his works. In 1971 he wrote "The Law of Delay". 
Since it seemed t:o b^^come my way of life during niy days as a library admin- 
istrator » .1 quote certain pertinent remarks from it: Where Machiavelli 
said "Divide and rule", our friend Parkinson points out that the modern 
way to do it is to "Delay and rule". 

It works like this, rely on either a solid, dependable abominable 
NO-man, or, as a final resort, look to a Prohibitive Procras ti na tor who is 
the master-practitioner of the law of delay. Time was that every organization 
had a fairly high-up supervisor or co-ordinator or staff man whose primary 
responsibility was to say "NO" to any suggestion or request for action, 
regardless of its merits. Members of the staff would ordinarily receive all 
kinds of encouragement until they ran hea (by design not accident) into 

the abominable ^JO-man. Only the most urge nd not always the most 
important matters would seep through this lormidable barrier to top 
management. Today, there are new trends in administration which direct us 
toward a more subtle but equally effective way of preventing progress. 
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Projects or Ldoas which seem destined fo. implement aL i on on Lhe basis of 
sheer value to the librarv or i Ls sLaff can .>ow be slopped in anoLher way. 
This new task has become a favorLle modus operandi of more library Boards 
oi: Trustees than 1 care Lo think about. If is practiced far less often and 
far less success fuUv bv library directors wl>en dealing with staff. This 
new device oes like this. One never says "NO". Instead, one says "your 
idea or plan has real merit.. We will deal with it in due course". It 
achieves Lhe same results as "NO" because it actually leads to negation by 
delav. The key is the amount of time involved. Mrkinson illustrates 
his point bv citiiug lhe example a drowning man who yells for help. 
Instead of help he receives Ih -ncouraging word "You will receive help in 
due course". Then an eslimal made of how long it will take him to 

drown. And help will be sent a .o. , sometime after that. It's a 
rnarvelously subtle way to prevent action of any kind. "In due course" is 
a usual device to cool off an administrator's - ea for what he considers 
necessary and urgent action. in due course is frequently accompanied by a 
request for further study - which not only prevents progress but mires the 
eager-beaver library director in such a complexity of inconsequential data- 
gathering that he soon, even willingly, takes his eye of! the ball. Once 
he has done that - Voila! Ti>e law of negation of delay has worked again! 

Knough cynicism from Parkinson, even though it does harbor a lot of 
truth. At a recent gathering of members of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science it was pointed out that the modern public agency director 
now faces striking and rapid expansion of the number and variety of decisions 
which are required of hi.m on a day-to-day basis. He must also racognize 
the fact that real power inside his organization is much more widely 
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dispersed than ever before. Also, there is more sharing of responsibility 
with outsiders. All of this adds up to "loose control, diffused power, 
plural centers of decisions". In fact, decisions are often a committee 
process , 

Thus it becomes imporLnnt for iis here today to understand tlie limitations 
which are placed upon the library director's capacity to develop and implement 
evcilunt ivo . riteria and ictice, 

A new director of a large public or univeristy library will often be 
sLuaned Lo discover just i w narrow his sphere of influence is, and just 
how limited his options are in the decision-makinr process. The modern 
library administrator must learn quickly to operate in a fluid environment. 
(I wonder how many of them drown in that fluid environment while waiting 
for old "In-due-course" to send help!) A nice quote from the academy can 
be adapted to tell us that "the task of a public library administrator is 
as difficult as trying to nail Jello to the trunk of a tree". 

The old dictum that an executive's prime task was co hire good men and 
delegate ful I responsibility is only partly true today. The chief 
responsibility of today's library administrator is to be able to meet a 
series of unforeseeable crises on the road to an undefinable objective. 
Planned-for contingencies never happen - something else happens instead. 
The planning process gives useful training to the staff, but the plans 
themselves are i^.encral ly useless. 

Modern style administrative leadership, library as well as other, is 
now softlv couclied in suggestion rather than orders even when deali on a 
vertical plane. This is necessary as well as advisable because the amount 
of tension inherenL in administration today makes the low-key style of 
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communication necessary Lo survival. Several sl,oul:ing maLcl.es a day would 
quickly lead lo Llie cardiac ward! The new staLe of affairs also imposes 
new eLl.ical burdens t.pon t l,e library adminisLrator. It is now up to the 
director himself to define the purpose of his v« rk . It has not been and 
will not be done for him by anyone else. From prehistoric times up until 
today - wlien all tliat sort of tiling has stopped - policy change nearly 
always did come from the lop! Not any more - even when one thinks it is 
s 1 1 II happeniiiK that way. 

So - dream your dreams - devise your plans - make your recommendations 
for more ef fee Live evaluative procedures - and when you bring your constructive 
action program back lo your respective libraries from this Institute, may 
your babies not be thrown out with the bath water! 

Now that all the cynicism is behind me, let me run before you those 
evaluative dicta which I would emphasize if I were a library director 
trying to bring out the best in his staff. 

In Japan, and in many other countries, it is interesting to note that 
any records of performance maintained for personnel emphasize only the 
strength of the employee and ignore the weaknesses which all too often 
receive undue attention in American personnel files. One practical reason 
for the Japanese system is the fact that firing of staff is virtually 
unheard of and, thus, any attention paid to weaknesses or deficiencies 
is so much wasted effort. Another more important reason is the fact that 
great attention and respect are paid to a man's good image and to his pride 
in himself. It makes for a much healthier, happier employer-employee 
relationship than our more thorough and cautious American procedures do! 

In my own experience it has proven practical to maintain evaluative 
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criteria which clearly imiicaLf the- loHowin« daLa abouL an employee: 

(1) Ill' s prol essi oii xl i SMI 

(2) His abili L;' to e.cecuLe 

(3) His cnpacitv to coimuunicatc - to work well wi tli people 
(A") His imagination (within tiie bound of the job assignment) 
('.)) His eificacy as a self-starter 

(()) His good personal habits 

11 is my finu conviction after a quarter of a century of working with 
people that to get strength in any critical and demanding position, one must 
put up wltii weaknesses. Failure to recognize this fact has led to too 
many bland appointments in our libraries - placing in potentially dynamic 
position people who get there by virtue of their lack of recognizable 
weaknesses which often accompanies little or no strength. How many library 
executives, for example, do you know who arrived where they are today not 
by achieving, bu! by not offending anyone! 

]n the final analysis, the library director must be certain that every 
aspect of the personnel policy insures the most careful regard to recruitment, 
hiring, promotion, transfer and eventual retirement of the people best 
qualified to serve the particular coiranunity which is the library's 
responsibility. As no one else can, he must scrutinize, with total 
objectivity , all of the personnel rules, procedures and practices which 
attract to his library and keep in its employ those best qualified and most 
willing to perform their duties well and happily. 

Make no mistake about it, a library (public, university, school, special) 
has a life of its own! It is a living, breathing organism--because it is 
made up of people - very special people! Policies and practices which are 
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supposedly dictated from above for the good of tlie library or the community 
will not necessarily become realities. Tliey may be accepted, rejected, or 
partly digested, or totally regurgitated. Tlie head will not always be 
able to control the emotions of this organism - but the secret of sound 
administration is to know how to do just that. I now have a lot more 
concern for tlie importance of tl>e emotional life of a library than I had as 
a neophyte. Writing memos, pressing buttons, talking to people does not 
necessarily make tlio giant stand up and walk! 

Being popular with the staff is not nearly as important to me as it 
once was. In any large library, just by virtue of being the boss, one 
must accept the fact that this makes him "the enemy" to many. Tlie trick 
is in trying not to live up to that reputation. The administrator wlio really 
doesn't give a hoot about the lives and problems of the staff should retire- 
quickly. 

No matter .^'hat the size or type of library, it is important that a 
meaningful personnel file be maintained for each employee. It should contain: 

(1) Evaluation reports 

(2) Disciplinary reports, if any 

(3) Evaluation of potential 

(4) Records of accomplishments 

(5) Other pertinent data which accentuates the positive - special 
training, education, talents, ecc. in addition to usual information. 

(1) Tlie evaluation report is usually a must in state and municipal library 
agencies. It is most effective when it takes place at regular intervals 
via a talk between employee and immediate superior. In actual practice, 
it usually is not done well, or regularly, and is generally regarded as a 
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dis Lasl.oL"ul Lask, wln.cli usually acccMiLuaies Llie liLl:le shor Lcoinings rat lier 
than Llic broadcir, more posiLivc aspccLs ol": an employee's perfonnance. 

In Civil Service siluaLions, Cor example, tlie evaluation report usually 
becomes a vehicle for reward for noL failing ratlier tlian Cor succeeding. 

(2) Disciplinary reporLs are essential if administraLion is Lo correctly 
evaluate whetlier an employee sliould .stay nr go! This is tlie area in wliich 
Llie eval( ilion report becomes a weapon wliicli protects tlie library from the 
inadequate or marginal employee. In American libraries and oLlier American 
agencies, lor Llial. mai ler, lln s negative purpose is tlie one primarily 
served by evaluation reports, 

(3) Iwaluation of potential . In addition to any official evaluation form 
which the library uses, I would recommend that the administrator maintain 

for eacli promo table employee an evaluation record wliich indicates the following 

(a) wliat lias the employee done well? 

(b) what else, tiierefore, miglit he or she do well? 

(c) wl)al Iraining sliould tlie employee receive to develop or utilize 
existing strengths? 

(d) would llie admi Ills irator (or supervisor) like to work for that person? 
In filling various library vacancies, these records of polen tial sliould 

be carefully s I ud i ed - and the person with tiie greatest strength , as they 
relate to the Job, should be given serious consideration! The job should 
never be tailored to the individual! 

Obviously, a library of any size is going to find this policy hard to 
follow on occasion. After all, there are such things as seniority, unici 
rules, and Civil Service requirements to bo considered: Tliis seems a 
logical place to comment on another consideratioii of fairly recent origin 
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reqni rcnionLs . 

Ii inny wcJ 1 bo lliat- a particular Library in t'illing a particular 
vacancy may nol , bocausc oi' an KKO regulation, be al)le to place in tbat 
position that person best qualified for it at this particular point in 
time. Here Llie short range lil)rary objective must give way to tlie long-range 
objective. In the final analysis it is hoped and intended that the library 
and society in general will benefit from the practice. 

Job evaluation is every bit as important as personnel evaluation in all 
sizes and types of lil:)raries. It sliould be an on-going and thorough 
process. It has been my observation that wliere this is not the practice, 
jobs cliange their cliaracter and empliasis over the years and in the end, 
often become no t do-ab le ! Any position in which there is frequent turn-over 
of higli-caliber personnel sliould be studied carefully with this possibility 
in mind ! 

Job descriptions should be much more helpful than 'they usually are! An 
up-to-date and accurate job description should be available to every library 
employee. It sliould do more than list the duties and limitations of the job. 
Each position description should contain careful coverage and the full 
range of demands it places upon the employee. 

One problem in the library profession has been that it's library 
school graduates are offered positions so small and limi ting in scope 
that abilities are not tested and challenged as they should be! The result! 
The employee leaves or worse - he stays and deteriorates into a burned- out 
and disgruntled staff member. In library school, all that can be shown 
is promise, Tiie real test comes in actual job performance. The library 
profession regularly cliews up dozens of promising librarians by its failure 
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to matrl. l\w chnl 1 oimos of ll.o posilioii to iIm; pol ciil i al of lIk" );iadualc. 
ir Mfithcr stimulaLod or ciu.Ucnged, or allowed Lo bu, Li.c now Librarian 
bocoitios lota Uy disenchanLGd. 

A spL-cial and consianL evaluation of all supervisory person nel should also 
bv ..-.tandard operating, procedure in all Lypes of medium sized to large 
lil.raries. Thc-ir impact on other personnel and on fiie library's public 
ft tect iveness cannot be over-estimated. This practice is particularly 
important in departments wiiere personnel turn-over seems unusually high. 

Tiie real ^',oal of a well organized and successful program of evaluation 
insures eftecl:ive utilization of the poeple you have. It: t:akes skill, t:ime 
and effort. To be truly effectrive, it: should permeate line funct:ion. In a 
library this is not always easily accomplished. In the small public, college, 
school or special library, it should be done by the library director. In 
tiio medium sized library the director and the head of personnel should 
share the responsibility. In large libraries of all types, some evaluation 
should be performed by line managers. I would urge caution in mixing new 
management theories with old-line management. it can prove counter- 
produc t i ve. 

Veteran supervisors in many libraries frequently resist any evaluative 
procedures other than a "seat-of-the-pants" approach. In such situations, 
careful explanation and gradual implementation of evaluative procedures is 
requ i red . 

So hearing in mind t:haf liie library manager must first concern iiimself 
with services, and must second obtain board support of iiis personnel policies 
and procedures, we must heartily endorse his third r esponsi bi 1 i I v to his 
staff as a most difficult but rewarding one. The staff wliich enjoys the 
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bunefils of proper and i ei^^iilar appl i ca L i on of .sound evaluative procedures 
is a happy and productive sLaff. UliaL more could any library director ask? 
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T UH illJMAN ELEMEN^r IN ORGANIZATION 
By Myrl Ricking 

In any approacli to management, in any type of organization, it is 
always a matter of priorities, and I have never had any doubts about 
which element comca first. 

It is the people e lemen t . 

The human resource is obviously the sine qua non, the base on 
which all the others are built. It has also probably received the 
most lip service, consumed the largest amounts of time in the work 
situation (largely misspent) and, until the last few years been subject 
to the leasti analysis and real understanding. It is the element people 
most enjoy talking about and have the least success with. 

One reason for this is that it is the most difficult to objectify. 
To twist Paul Goodman's title, ^ people are personnel, personnel are 
people, and this is what makes it so interesting and this is what 
makes i t so difficult. 

In his latest book, Peter Drucker indicates the five basic 

operations in the work of the manager. 

One, he sets objectives and "makes the objectives effective by 
communicating them to the people whose performance is needed to 
attain them. 

"Second, a manager organizes... He classifies the work. He divides 
it into manageable activities and further divides the activities 
into manageable jobs. He groups these units and jobs into an 
organization structure. He selects people for the management of 
these units and for the jobs to be done. 
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"Ni'xt, a niaua);c»r nu)tivatt',s ami c: onmuin i ca ics . \\v makes a team 
oil ( ol i\\v |)iH)p 1 0 t liaf ar(' i'fS|)ons Lb ie fc^r var i ous iohs . He 
(hios (hat (liron^li the practices with which he works. We docs 
it in his own relations to tit' iiicn wi. t:li whom he works . Ho does 
it Llirou^h his 'people decisions' on pav , pJacenienL, and promotion. 
And ])o does it I hrouj'Ji ccMistant communication to and from his 
su(K)rd i na t (^s , fnul to and 1 roin iiis superior, and to and Irom his 
CO 1 1 eay^uos . 

"Thr iouith !)asic eltMiKMit in the work oL the mrmaf'.er is measuie- 
inent . 'i'iie nianaf.',or csia])lis ies yardsticks... He sees t:o it (lial 
each man lias measureinc-iu s available to him which arc tocused on 
I he per f onnanc e o f I he who 1 e or gani zati. on and wh i.ch , a t the same 
time, focus on the work of the individual and lielp him do it. 
He analy/'.es, ap[iraises, and iiiterprets performance. As in all 
otiier areas of liis work, ij,e cormminicates the meaning; of the 
measurements and their findin^vs to iiis subordinates, to his 
superiors, am! to c-.i 1 1 eaj;iies . 

'7 

"I'inalJy, a mana>;er develops p(»ople, includinj;^ himself."" 

Whirii element dominates:' Drueker simus it up succinctly: "The 
mana^'.cr work,s wi tli a sj>ecific resource: man."^ 

li I he critical resource in management is the lumian, the critical 
function in the management, of that resource is evaluation. We go through 
fads in personnel. The dominant one in the last few years has been 
u ti 1 i /^a t i on , and to be completely in style we had to call it manpower 
utiliza(i(Mi (that is, until womanpower forced that out of favor). Less 
popular at the moment, largely because it is so old in time and so 
daily in its demands is "the role of the supervisor." And of course 
"in-service I raining;" is with us always. 

We have l)een skirl inj', Mie issue in all of t:hese approaches, 
because anvthirv; we do t(.)v/ards more effective utilization, everything, 
we do in supervision and training is based squarely on evaluation. 

i^jt "evaluation" that is that dreadful process on which 
per Sonne 1 of f icers insist, at 1 eas t once a year and always on those 
pink or yellow forms that never express properly your precise meaning. 
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(1 luwo Ion,., HuspecLod that l.l.c Cac-t that the Conns arc always on 
paper ol >muH.>al color la an uncon.'u I oub reflect Ion of M.eir separation 
trom the reality of the work. Have you ever seen an evaluation form 
printed on whlt:e stock?) In orKanizat;ion8 where the annual review is 
done at the 8an,e time for all staff it becomes a veritable orgy in 
which the entire staff - supoi-visors and supervised alike - visibly 
brace themselves for the ordeal and shock waves move through the 
organization: "It's that time again." 

I would like to propose that evaluation need not be traumatic If 
we learn to evaluate performance, not personnel. Personnel evaluation 
18 not something we should be doing; it is not something we can do. 

We have been r.lven some good shoves in this direction by the 
equal employment opportunity movement. The evaluation of personal 
traits and behavior and the evaluation of appearance and such lactors 
as marital status have been stripped by law from the employment process. 
What matters is the skills. This needs to be done in the evaluation 
process too. 

Let us take a look first at the objectives of the evaluation pro- 
cess itself. What are you trying to achieve by performance evaluation? 
Getting the piece of paper back to Personnel within the specified time 
and with the least possible damage to your own psyche and your relation- 
ships with your staff? Too often this is the primary objective. 
Unfortunately, the only thing achieved through this approach is the 
return of the piece of paper. The psychic damage is enormous to both 
rater and ratee (e:io this is what they are if this has been the process) 

What should h- the objectives? We can all recite in unison what 
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,hrv sluinlil l>(- (inpic>v<iiirnl ol r I oruuuu' o , hv\ \v\ n ( i 1 i za I 1 iMi ol 
ski Mm, i (liMti i t li al 1 oh i^l M.ninuK. iHuuij;, iuipitivcd uuuah'. 

lint now are ( iiesc acliievcd tiironj^h tlie ovaliiation proces\s? Tlus 
is where we must \\o hack lo Llic ma iiay^.or ' s first responsibi li Ly : Llie 
idtMil. i lieal ion ol orj-an i /.a I i (Uia I nlij (m: t i vos . Koliert Booih, the co- 
anlhor ol IVr^ainm^l, ILLLU-^l'lUil^l l^iji^^-?^' ' ^^^"^^'^ holiever in 

,Jk^ roncepi ol a "hierareUv ol oh j ec I 1 vos . He would idonliiv I he 
hroadesl rone ep t iia 1 » /a ( i on oi (ho reason or reasoiis lor an ap.enev's 
-xislenee as its cent ral purpose, most: usually called in ^',overTmienl , 
the missi on. Krom I fi i s central purpose multiple goals can he 
derived, and 1 rom rach of liic ^oals multiple oh j ectives can be defined. 

Without s^oinj; into a discussion liere of the distinctions between 
t hese levels and f lie precise Lerminology to be employed, we need to 
develop, witliin tlie broad purpose of the organization and within its 
time-tabled [;oals, clear-cut objectives for units of tlie organization 
and for indivicual positions. ivHiat are tlie tasks required for tiie 
acliievemeni of a ^iveii set ot ol)Jectives? How effectivclv is llie 
i nd i V i dua I per t ormi nj; t liese t asks ? 

Ihis is what we should h(' nieasurin>', in tlie evaluaticMi process. 
And il \\\v individual has been involved in the selling ol ohjeclvves 
In the lirst place and l.hey are objectives lie accepts as worlli aeliievin 
and within his ability to achieve, he will he as able and willing' to 
evaluate the ievenient as his supervisor is. He can identifv far 
more accurately than his supervisor the reasons for any shortfall in 
the ac c cTmp 1 i s hm en t . 

There is implied in this approach, so very easily stated, a great 
deal of ooniplexily. In the first place, the behavior is ts , from Maslow 
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havr lauKtii nr; dvcm Mir ImmI iwrnlv vrai .s lhal (he i n.l i v i dua 1 ' s 
own oh.ji'cl Ive.M, his own ihmhIm tor .sa I i tar M tai . immmI he mr I as W(M 1 
tiH (lie orj',aii(/.al l(>!i's obicctivos, il tlir Individual Is tc) bo wrll 
motivated. In t lu* jol) world rcF>rer.tMU ed ])vniosl: lihraricr;, tlio 
pbvsiolorJcal nrrds, Ihv saUMv nrrds, and ihc social needs ot 
Individuals are prohably readily met. In inosi emp 1 (vvinenl sitnati(Mis 
(odav, particniarlv amour, so-eai'ed knowledge workers, ii is the 

esteem needs - tlic needs lor ecMupel ence , conlidence, recoj^n i I i on , and 
above all, the needs tor what Maslow calls "self-actualization" thai 
are the metivatlnr, drives/' Tlie Koa 1 ol the manager l)ccomes wlial 
Dou^Jas MeCre^.or has defined as " i n t e^'.ra L i on : the creation ot 
condiiions sucli that the members oJ tlie o r^an i /.at i on can achieve 
their own j;oa 1 s best by directinjA their efforts toward the success 

- , . nb 

ot the en t erpr i sc. 

We arc also bc^^innin^, to imderstand that sound job analysis is a 
first step in evaluating both the utilisation and performance of stiaff. 
Thar whiih needs to he done in order to achieve the objectives, i.e., 
the work, must iirst be analysed to deter^niinc skill and knowledge 
requirements and other iactors involved in its successful performance 
before jobs can be structured and assigned. 

Objectives lor individual positions can be and are being developed, 
however, with broadlv defined general goals and specified attainable 
objectives for given periods of time. These provide yardsticks for llie 
measurement of jierformance in terms of achievement, not in tenns of 
the manner of performance. Hrucker savs: 

" 'Style' should never be a cons idera t i on . . . Th o only requirement,., 
and the only test of the incimioent Is performance. Kvery organiz.^ 
tion needs a clear understanding of the kind of behavior that is 



luU H < i-j) I al) I r . Thnr iiin;;[ Im' a cIcMr drlinilion ol (he non- 
IHMtiMssahh' .1 (i(>n» <».»;|>('i' i a I 1 V i i»w n d |>i«o(>l(\ wIumIum iusuU' t lu» 
Imis I iM-s.s » i.r., niip I (>v ('(»•; » oi oHi;;i(l(\ su[)|>li('rs anti custtMnris. 

l^tM wit 111 n t lic.'U* limits a man sliouM have t 1h» I a I lost I rrcdom [o 
'•<^ t Ih' joh the way (t Iw'st suits his t (nuptM'ainon t and personal ii v. 
'''^vle' is par ka^\ i n|',. Tlie <>iilv suh!5t.ance i« per forinanc e . ** ^ 

WhtMi tniiv ohjectivc:, i)er f onnanci»-rr lated yards rick. s are used, a 

stMii'S I raus 1 oiTiia ( i OILS takes plaee. 'IMie old anjviisli and sou 1 -sea re fi i n^', 

vanisii. l iu .iM::ii't\' ! *. Kol<'j; havr been ifdrtined, and t hr old 

lonecpr .>! i a t or/ r.i ' has 'm'.-u opiaeod by tlio eoncepr ol" "we,** The 

soporvisin has br.'coinr> ( ac i 1 i f . t ( o r iu i he workinj; (ow.'rd ap.reed-npon 

y,o.\ 1 ^; . 

Aie wo not, however, assnmiu/; soinethinj; here that all workers 
and all supervisors want to meet these goals';' Tliar thev care about 
meeting;, fhom? Yes, we are making such an assumption, 

Doug.Ias Me(ireg,or maintains Lhar "every managerial act rests on 
assumptions, j>enera 1 i za t i ons and hvpotheses tliat is to sav, on 
tlicorv." Mis well-known definitions of Theorv X and Theory Y are part 
of the wcM"k i n>; vocabulary of evcrv manager. 

Tlieorv X. the tradiLionnl view of direction and control, is based 
on assuiiip t i ons that : 

1. TliO avorag,o iuinian being has an inherent dislike of work and 
will avoi (lit i t he c-an. . . 

2. Because ol tliis human characteristic of dislike of worl. , most 
peoj)le must br coerced, cim t ro 1 led , di rec t ed , threatened with 
})unishment, to got them to put forth adequat.- effort toward the 
achievement of organi zational objectives. . . 

3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes to avoid 
responsibility, has relatively little ambition, wants security 
above all. , . ^ 
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Tht'orv Y, in contrast, is based on assumptions that: 

1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as 
natural as play or rest... 

2. External control and the ihreat of punishment arc nol tlie only 
means for bringing, about effort toward or^^vin t /.a t i ona I objectives. 
Mail will exercise self-direction and self-control in tlie service 
of objectives to which he is committed... 

3. Commitment t(^ ob.iecti^'Os is a function of the rewards associated 
with their achievement... 

A. The average liuman being learns, under proper conditions, not only 
ro accept but to seek responsibility... 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of imagination, 
ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of organizational pcobl 
is widely, not narrowly, distributed in the population... 

Mc{. eg,or never tested his theories empirically; and some who have 
attempted to manage solely by Theory Y have failed rather drama t ' -ally. 
In a sense, both Theory X and Theory Y are overstatements and o-orsimpli- 
fications, as McGregor himself indicated and clearly saw. I suspect that, 
like Thoreau, he crowed so loudly for purposes of waking his neighbors up. 
There is widespread agreement, however, as one of his disciples has said, 
that "the increased levels of education and mobility will change the 
values we hold about work. People will be more intellectually committed 
to their Jobs and will probably require more involvement, participation, 

, „11 

and autonomy in their work. 

Involvement, participation, autonomy. Is this not what we are talkin 
about in the setting, achievement, and evaiUaJion of individual goals? 

We are also talking about development - staff development, self 
development. New skills, new knowledges will need to be acquired; new 
experiences will be required - for staff and even more particularly for 
supervisors. Despite its concentration on performance and achieverent, 
which obviously are in the past, the focus of evaluation by objectives 
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is very much future-directed* "What needs to be done to make the future 
always exceeds and ^.oes beyond what has been done in the past.' 

And siirelv ft Is olwions tlial we are talklnK about communication - 
up, down, and sidewise; continuous and daily. 

But what has happened to our forms in all of this our old 
"personnel evaluation"? Our deadlines? What happens to our merit 
increase? A piece of paper can still be used, but it is now a summary 
of progr ess made toward objectives, a summary representing the point of 
view of the person performing as well as that of the person supervising 
the job. 

There can still be degrees of achievement expressed. Many consulting 
firms recommending management-by-objectives evaluation systems tend to 
emphasize highly quantitative formulae for measurement. It seems to me 
that only three gradients need to be used; (1) satisfactory progress 
towards the meeting of agreed-upon objectives; (2)' extraordinary pro- 
gress towards the meeting of objectives, in terms of rapidity and level 
of quality achieved; and (3) let us face it - unsatisfactory progress. 
There wiii still be those who do not make it, in this rift well as in anv 
other system. Hut Ln (i c analysis of why the individual has onsistentiv 
failed to meet reasonable objectives, the first question should be, Wliere 
in the organization can the skills and attributes he has be more success- 
fully used? 

And what has happened to the hounding personnel officer? He is 
right here, helping to rethink placement in such instances, and guiding 
ans assisting supervisors in the principles and techniques of a goals- 
oriented, objectified approach. 
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You will note that we have not said any place that this system is 
easier; it is in fact extremely demanding of both worker and supervisor. 
But it provides psychic rewards, not penalties, for the participants and it 
integrates rather than divides the organization. 

We started out to talk about the human element in organization and we 
have ended up with objectif ication - objectification in two senses of the 
word, I hope you will notice. In looking objectively at the achievement 
of objectives it would seem in effect that we have depersonalized the 
process. This is exactly what we have done. We have moved towards a 
more rational and systematic analysis of work results. 

But to depersonalize is not to dehumanize. 1 have long used the 
Lr>;iCEF desk calendar, with its weekly aphorisms in English and in French. 
They are separate quotations, not translations of each other, and I am 
carefully saving one of this year's pages: 

"The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil." 

"Exercer librement son talent, voil^ le vrai bonheur." 

The French is attributed to that ancient Frenchman, Aristotle, and the 
English to our Yankee Mr. Emerson. 

There are useful techniques we can learn from the management scientists, 
but when it comes to the human element we somehow always end up with the 
eternal verities. The real objective of management may well be never to 
lose sight of them amid the forms and the jargon* 

Myrl Ricking 
September 30, 1975 
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KMPI.OYF.K KVALIIATION 

(InLi-oductory observations of Dr. Harold Coo before presenl m i on of 
his paper, ^'HmpLoyoe Kvaluation, Some Problems and lechn.ques. ) 

When I looked at the program and found that I was the last speaker of 
this session, I tried to think of positive things about that, things that 
would comfort me somewhat. The obvious discomforting thing was that all 
of the brilliant things that I had planned to say would have been said 
already, and 1 think that many of them have. The thing that 1 then tried 
to comfort myself with was the fact that at least with no other speakers 
immediately following me, things that 1 say that might be easily challenged 
won't be challenged quite so soon. In any event, I'll trudge on here 
and give yoii some of my observations about evaluation. 

The first thing is that evaluation goes on all of the time. It 
probably always has. Anytime that we have one person working for 
another, the supervisor does make evaluations. I think that the trend now 
is towards simply more formalization. I think that perhaps there are some 
disadvantages to this. One disadvantage is that as evaluation becomes more 
formalized, it also becomes more threatening. The fact that it is now 
going to be written on a piece of paper, placed in a folder, and filed 
away causes it to become more threatening to the individual. Individuals 
who are subjected then to formalized evaluation plans may want to fight 
the idea. They may become resentful and perhaps have a number of 
unfortunate consequences. 

I did not expect to hear in a group of librarians two terms that I 
have heard within the last hour. One was "collective bargaining," and 
another to,^ was "unions." T was a little surprised. I guess you are 
thinking of the problems and the benefits that they bring. I want to 
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KMri.OYKI-: KVALUATJON 

(ContinuaLion of introductory observations of Dr. Harold Coe) 

point out in connection with this that the insistence of management upon 

bad evaluation systems is a great favor to the unions. The unions really 

thrive on this. They benefit also from our insistence upon forcing 

evaluation on people who really do not understand it and who feel 

threatened by it. You will find that the answer to this many times is 

with unionization. Unions can sell employees on collective biargaining bv 

saying, "We're going to replace all this nonsense with something called 

seniority, something that you can understand, something that's going to be 

fair to you, something that can be printed, published, put out in the 

light of day, not secretive and locked away, so that you will know just 

where you stand." I think that if we are going to get involved in 

formalized evaluation plans, we ought to do it with considerable respect 

for what we are doing and do it very, very carefully, very, very well. 

One of the things that J think employees deserve to know, where you are 

using formalized evaluation plans, is, "\^at are you going to use them for?" 

(Dr. Coe continued with information included in his paper, "Employee 
Iwaluation, Some Problems and Techniques.") 
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EMPLOYEE FVALUATJON 
Some Problems and Techniques 



by Harold Coe 



Employee evaluation is a systematic way for one person, usually a 
supervisor, to record his judgment about the job performance of an 
employee. Employees have probably always been evaluated in some fashion, 
but usually quite informally. Recently evaluation plans have become more 
and more formal and more emphasis placed on evaluation programs. 

Other terms meaning about the same thing as evaluation are employee 
appraisal and merit rating. These are terms for systematic plans for 
judging how well an employee is doing his job and recording those 
judgments. Terms which might be confusing but do not mean the same thing 
are job analysis and job evaluation. Job analysis is a study of the duties, 
responsibilities, requirements, and skills needed by all employees who 
perform the job. Job analysis is not an attempt to judge how well each 
employee is performing the duties. Job evaluation is the technique for 
figuring what range of pay employees in a job classification should have 
in relation to the employees in other classifications. Like job analysis, 
job evaluation is concerned with requirements of the job, but is not 
concerned with how individual employees are meeting those requirements. 

Employee appraisal or evaluation is concerned with how well each 
individual performs his work. There are several purposes these 
evaluations are intended to serve. Some of the important purposes are as 
follows : 

Pay increares . There exists the attitude in most organizations 
that those employees who contribute more to the goals of the 
organization should be given greater monetary rewards. Thus 
the employee who performs his job in an outstanding fashion 
should get larger pay increases than the employee who is just 
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barely meeting the mininuim requirements of the job. 

Couiisc-I i ny, , I'rum time to time the good supervisor feels he 
,sl;:uild talk wilh Iiis employees to let tiiem know how they are 
dcnnj; and liow thoy can improve. Merit ratin:,s can provide 
nuicU ol tlic substance of these discussions. 

Mo^vaJj_on. A beliei sliared by psychologists and many 
executives is tlial people learn and perform bette r when 
^iven some feedback about performance. Employee evaluations 
provide this feedback. 

A check on hiring practices . In large organizations where 
new employees are constantly being hired it makes sense to 
investigate the effectiveness of selection procedures. 
The effectiveness of such hiring procedures as pc^rsonnel 
testing and interviewing can be determined by lat.er 
evaluations of applicants hired. 

Promotion . Merit rating data can provide some help in 
identifying those employees who have the qualities necessary 
for higher level jobs. 

Retention . Often, when a cutback in the number of employees 
is required, length of service is the sole basis for determining 
which employees will be released. In some instances, however, 
merit rating information is used in conjunction with length of 
service to make layoff decisions. This is particularly true in 
the case of tlie release of probationary employees. 

If merit ratings are to provide the basis for the above personnel 

activities, then we would hope that merit ratings yield valid information. 

Is there evidence that employees rated "good" are making more of a 

contribution to their employer than employees not so highly rated? 

Unfortunately, there is very little such evidence. The reason for this 

lack of evidence is really quite simple. If we had solid, objective 

criteria of job performance against which to judge the subjective merit 

ratings, we would not even bother witli subjective evaluations. For 

example, if on a particular job the only important consideration is how 

many wid}',e(s are assembled j>er day, the actual amount of production will 
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be used to measure tlie value of the employee. There is no need to make 
subjective cvaluallons about: liis efficiency. Where we use subjective 
employee evaluations is where we do not have objective, measurable criteria 
such as the number of units produced per day. 

Although we do not luave n-.easures of merit rating validity, we can 
determine if there is agreement among different raters. A merit rate plan that 
has a high level of agreement among different raters is said to have 
inter-rater reliability. This is the way that merit rating systems are 
often judged for fairness and effectiveness. Obviously one can easily 
argue that just because three raters have a high level of agreement in 
their ratings, the ratings are not necessarily fair or valid. All three 
raters could be making the same poor judgments. However, since personnel 
decisions have to be made whether a formal evaluation plan exists or not, 
it would seem we should make an effort to have a plan which reduces human 
error as much as possible . 

Before describing different techniques, let's consider some of the 
types of errors common to ratings. 

Halo effect . The halo effect is thought to be the most 
pervasive error in evaluation. Raters succumbing to the halo 
error assign ratings based on a global impression of the 
ratee rather than carefully distinguishing different dimensions 
of performance. The employee who is judged cheerful and polite 
is rated high on all dimensions even though that employee may 
be below average in several areas necessary for successful job 
performance. 

Constant errors . There are three well observed constant 
errors. Probably the most common of these is the error of 
leniency. Raters who exhibit this tendency bend over backwards 
to be generous to all ratees. Such raters may feel a sense of 
guilt to rate otherwise. Unfortunately lenient ratings for 
everyone contribute very little towards making sound decisions. 
Another constant error is the error of central, tendency. The 
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insecure rater avoids being completely wrong by rating 
everyone average. Very little is gained when all 
employees have the same rating. The other fairly common 
constant error is error of being overly critical. The 
hard-boiled or over-demanding supervisor rates everyone 
below average. The concept of "average" precludes the 
possiI)iliLy of everyone being below average. 

Siuu lar- Lo-me effect . This error is a tendency on the part 
of tlic rater to Judge more favorably those he perceives as 
similar to himself. The more closely the employee resembles 
tiie supervisor in attitudes or background, the stronger the 
tendency to rate that individual high. 

Contrast errors . How good a rating an employee gets can be 
influenced by the immediately preceding ratee. The second 
person might get a lower rating than deserved if the first 
person rated was given a very good rating. Conversely, if the 
first ratee is rated low, the second ratee may get an elevated 
rating. 

Personal prejudice . l^fhen a supervisor likes an employee as a 
person, the supervisor is likely to give a rating more lenient 
than the job performance of the employee warrants. On the 
other hand, the supervisor will probably give a rating that is 
poorer than deserved to an employee not so well liked. Raters 
are usually unaware they have such prejudices. Many personal 
prejudices are based on first impressions. If our original 
perceptions of a person are favorable, we will maintain a 
generous attitude toward that person; when the first impression 
is unfavorable, a lasting unfavorable attitude toward the 
person can result. These attitudes can easily influence merit 
ratings . 

Job level bias . There is the tendercy for the level of the job 
to influence ratings. Employees in higher level jobs are 
perceived as performing better than employees in lower level 
jobs . 

The most commonly used formal evaluation plan is one that could be 
called the chart method. This system utilizes a number of performance 
factors, or job behaviors, on which tlie employee is rated. Such factors 
as quality of work, leadership effectiveness, and dependability are 
frequently Included. The number of factors may be five or fewer, or may 
be more than twenty. Five performance factors is fairly typical. 
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For each factor there are several performance parades. Quite ofi.en 
five performance grades are used ranging fror .*>ccellent to poor. Three, 
four, and seven perfomiance grades are n«'t unusual. 

Since tlie chart system of rating is so common, I will discuss 

techniques tliat can be used to improve that merit rating method. 

Behavioral anchoring . / technique that can minimize several 
of the previously discussed errors is the tec? — que of 
beliavioral anchoring. Behavioral anchoring means replacing 
the words "excellent" or "average" in the performance grades 
with sliort descriptions of actual job behaviors. ^ jt example, 
wlien rating on the factor compatibility, the grades of 
"excellent" and "poor" might be replaced with the behavioral 
ancliors "inspires others to work with and assist co-workers" 
and "does not work well with or assist others." This 
technique is particularly helpful in breaking up constant 
errors and also helps reduce halo effect and other errors. 

Cri tical inci ^ A merit rating system somewhat different 
from the charL ' ■*.s the critical incidents method. This 

method consists Lhe supervisor \ jeping a record of actual 
job behaviors that are critical in the sense that they are 
outstandingly good or outstandingly poor. At the end of some 
predetermined time the supervisor discusses these behaviors 
with each employee who was observed. The critical incidents 
technique is thought to be particularly good when the only 
purpose of evaluation is to counsel employees. Usually, 
liowever, the evaluation is for more than just this reason. 
Tlie critical incidents idea can still be helpful when the 
cliart system is the primary- me thod used. First, the critical 
incidents method can be used to supplement the chart method. 
Thus wlien employees are brought in to review their ratings, 
the supervisor can not only discuss ratings in terms of 
performance grades, but can also discuss actual, irnportant 
tilings the employee has done on hi s j ob in the as t few 
weeks. Secondly, behavioral anchoring statements c^n be 
developed by the critical incidents technique. Botii 
supervisors and other employees can be invited to submit 
observed incidents. There is some belief that this process 
helps make the rating form more realistic. In addition, the 
active participation of employees in helping to develop the 
form is thought to reduce some of the negative feelings 
employees have about merit rating. 

Hori zontal rating . To help break up halo and constant errors 
it is often ad\^isabld . to rate all employees on the first 
performance factor, tlien all employees on the second factor, 
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and so on. The practice of doing Lhis instead of rating employee one 
on all factors, tlien rating employee two on all factors is called 
horizontal rating. To reduce contrast errors tlie rater could change 
the order in which employees are rated for each of the several factors* 

rorced di s t ri buL ion . A possible technique wlien constant errors are 
ob.se rved is to set guidelines lor tlie per cent of employees wlio are 
to he in eacli per loniiaiice grade. Tliese quotas can be absolute or 
approximate. in rating, this concept is referred to as the forced 
di.slri l)ution. Tlie assumption is made tliat in a group there will be 
iiulivLdiial differences. Not everyone in tlie group will be excellent; 
not everyone poor. A similar assumption and technique in college 
grading is called "grading on the curve". 

Training . Possibly the most effective way to reduce errors is by 
training raters to recognize the sources of these errors. Training 
techniques that have recently shown some promise are simulation and 
conference. In the simulation technique video tapes showing a rater 
making errors have been employed. In the conference technique 
conferees are asked to provide examples of their own that illustrate 
evaluation errors. Other conferees then identify the type of error 
and discuss. In addition to skills training some attitude development 
is desirable. The rater who feels that evaluation is a silly waste of 
time--just a meaningless, routine chore — will most likely do a poor 
job. iN/lien supervisors actively participate in the design of the merit 
rating plan, they are more likely to employ the program effectively. 

Without doubt much negative criticism of evaluation plans is legitimate. 

IVlien merit rating plans are poorly designed and poorly administered, employee 

morale will suffer. liiven with relatively good programs, employees will feel 

some threat. In spite of the potential problems created or amplified by 

rating employees, evaluation is very much with us at present. It would seem 

then, that we should use evaluation as intelligently as possible. 
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By Paul Mali 

The practice of personnel appraisals has not been consistent in 
organizations. It has fallen on a spectrum between two extremes: informal, 
random, slipshod and liighly opinionated judgements made by one individual 
of another to formal well organized objective criteria in systems for 
accurate assessment of results- 

The reason for this wide practice is due to the varying uses appraisal 
procedures are intended Co accomplish. These uses state the type of 
appraisal mcLhod tliat: will provide a reasonable "fit'' between the organization 
and its staff for carrying out its managerial processes. In other words, 
the purpose of the appraisal in large part shapes the criteria, method, 
measures and type of feedback to be employed. 
PURPOSES OF PERSONNEL OR PERFORMNCE APPRAISALS 

There are many reasons for setting up appraisals within an organization. 
The following briefly describes the major ones: 

1. To Account for Productivity 

Performance Appraisals provide an evaluative procedure for review 
of a person's work-related accomplishments and contributions and 
tlie corrections that can be made for more efficient handling of 
resources . 

2. To Develop Personnel for Positional Changes 

Performance Appraisals provide better data and information for 
making decisions on promotions, transfers or demotions. 

3. To Justify Pay Increases 

Performance Appraisals provide the framework for comparing and 
evaluating employee's performance in levels ot equity for wage 
and salary increases. 

4. To Set Up a Feedback for Organizational Chanp;e 

Performance Appraisals provide a feedback of how well the managerial 
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processes are operating with the staff and wliat changes are 
required . 

5. To Set Up the Conditions for Achievement Motivation 

Performance Appraisals when properly developed provide tlie basis 
for motivating staff and employees to rc>/^ch higlier levels of 
performance through a p lan-do-achi evemenL cycle. 

{ ) . To Identify Employees with Hidden Potentic -1 

Performance Appraisals provide a formal way to identify high 
potential . mployees who are assigned jobs which are not utilizing 
their potentials . (Underemployment) 

PERFORMANCE EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

On-e the purpose of the appraisal system has been decided, the method 
or technique must be selected and developed. There are many evaluation 
techniques and approaches available. Only six (6) approaches will be 
described here. Most of these six (6) techniques are designed for evaluation 
of subordinates by superior or superiors. Advantages and disadvantages are 
given for each technique. 

1. Trait Appraisals (Graphic rating scale) 

The most widely used performance evaluation technique is the 
trait appraisal. The evaluator (superior) is presented with a 
series of traits or work-related characteristics and asked to rate 
employees on each trait or characteristic ^hown. Examples of 
traits are: Quantity of work, quality of work, cooperation, 
dependability, initiative, leadership and personality. 

Advantages: a) Simple, easy and uncomplicated 

b) Reaches for human qualities we know are 

important in getting results. 

c) Recognizes all organisations where people are 
banded together are social organizations 
requiring certain characteristics to make it 
work . 

Supervisors are rel'ictant to label deficiencies 

and cri ticism wit', out foolproof evidence. 
Very unilateral; eiii;'loyee not involved. 
Tendency to remember recent or negative 
incidents . 

Difficulty in trait meanings and definitions. 



Disadvantages: a) 

b) 
c) 
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Cr i. t: i ca I " 1 nc i den ( Aj)p ra i sa I s 

I'liis appraisal lechniqiio is not used very often. It is an "essay" 
type of appraisal where important experiences or incidents, 
positive and negative are recorded. The incidents are recorded 
in a log of some type, often daily, so that they are not forgotten. 
For example, if an employee has a disastrous experience with a 
client and hostility was exchanged, the superior records the 
inc ident . 

Advantages: a) Relates closer to job elements compared to the 

trai t approach . 

b) Records work Incidents tliat are never known 

with any degree of specificity. 

c) Overcomes partial remembering or latest 

incident remembering . 



Disadvantages : 



a) Log tends to have a "police" adjudication 

procedure . 

b) Log tends to identify more negatives than 

posi Lives . 

c) Employee usually not involv(^d 'n this 

appraisal method. 



3 , Standards of Performance Appraisal 

This appraisal technique commands a great deax interesi by -aany 
organizations. The method requires a series of descripL ive and 
quantiLative statements that represent standards t^injc'lve 
accomplishment on jobs. For example, a per^^'ormanct.- .stnnuard for 
a supervisor is: Overtime hours are less th' i 47. of scheduler 
hours . 

Advantages: a) Very directly relates to the r m i remon ts Oi. the 

job. 

b) Specifies the level and consistency of effort 

necessary for job effectiveness. 

c) Subjective judgements are minimal. 



Disadvantages : 



a) Little or no participation of the employee 

wiM) the standards or the evaluation. 

b) Not all important areas can be quantified. 

) Can only be used where work does not change 
frequent iy . 



4. Process S tandards 

This appraisal technique has liad a recent interest because of 
•'due process" requirements ol civil and Individual rights. The 
method requires a series of descriptive and quantitative statements 
that represent standards of effective behavior on the job. The 
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difference between process standards and standards of performance 
'is that process standards refer to the behavior of the person and 
standards of performance refer to the work and resources of the 
job. Examples of process standards are: absenteeism, tardiness, 
alcoholism, violation of rules such as coffee breaks, safety 
nii5;l ij;s and insubordination. 



A^' mtages : a) Controls behavioral activities directly needed 

by the job. 

b) Specifies the human behavior that will lead to 

job effectiveness. 

c) Provides information and data that is critically 

needed for "due process" procedures . 



Disadvantages: n) Human behavior too broad to describe for 

levels of effectiveness. 

b) Not all behavior can be externally controlled. 

c) Good performers can have terrible behavior 

pat terns. 



5. Managing By Objectives Appraisals 



This appraisal technique has developed a great deal of interest 
by organizations because of the need for resource accountability 
and motivation for results. The method requires the supervisor 
and subordinate sit dovm during a planning period and agree to the 
results expected to be accomplished during the operating time. 
These are written as objectives. At the end of this period, both 
sit down and evaluate results achieved. An example of an 
objective is: Reduce costs during the current operating year 
24 percent of approved budgets prorated 6 percent per qqarter. 

Advantages: a) Future oriented, does not have to follow past 

prac tices . 

b) Not passive, involves supervisor and subordinate. 

c) Role of evaluator changes from defensive to 

counselor. 

d) Highly connected to results needed and expected 

by the organization. 

e) When used properly, will motivate staff. 



Disadvantages: a) Targeted results can be influenced and 

changed by so many uncontrol lab le fac tors . 

b) Ignores personal traits, activities and work 

habi ts that are deemed important. 

c) Difficult to tie pay to performance . 

6. Hclccllc Appraisals 



This appraisal technique i s probab ly the mos t ef f ec tive one for 
most organizations. It is a technique which selects elements and 
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parts from tiie compiete spectrum of appraisal teclmiquc possibilities 
and "fits" them to the purposes and needs of tlie situation. The 
technique requires a carefuL conniiitment of wliat the appraisal 
process is expected to accomplish. Tlie selection of appraisal 
elements are designed to meet tliis expectation. 

Advantages: a) Avoids slavishly preconceived ideas and methods. 

1)) Tailors evaluation to an already tailored 
si tuation. 

c) Handles effectively purposes that are many and 
complex. 



Disadvantages : 



a) Can only be used by people wlio are competent 

skillful. 

b) Comparisons bet\v;een and among groups made 

more difficult. 

c) Requires a systems approach in which the 

entire organization participates. 



HOW TO SET UP AN APPRAISAL PROCESS 



First : 



Second : 



Third: 



Form an Appraisal Development Commit tee. 

This committee consists of representatives from 
Administration (Rnters), from subordinates (ratees), 
r -^sonnel staff and a knowledgeable consultant. 

s practical to involve all those who will be 
aiLected by tlie appraisals wi tli tliose wlio must 
administer appraisals . 

In Committee, decide on the purpose (s) of tlie 
Appraisal System. 

The committee identifies what the appraisal system 
is intended to do. If several purposes are adopted, 
a priority rank mi'st be made since multiple purposes 
are difficult to be served equally by a single appraisal 
sys tem. 

Select the Appraisal Process best suited for the purposes. 

Tlie committee examines all techniques available and 
with the organization's climate and conditions in 
mind, proceeds to select the process best suited for 
the organization. 



Fourth : 



Develop an evalua tive measurement form . 

An evaluative measurement form is developed wliicli 
incorporates tlie performance criteria and measures 
which will serve to evaluate personnel. The performance 
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Fifth: 



Sixth : 



Seventh : 



Llighth : 



Ninth : 



SlmulaLe tlie newly adopted apprnisnl procodiire in 
selec ted areas . 

Selected areas in tlie organix.a tion are identified 
as providing a trial of the appraisal procedure. 
A good Simula Lion is one wliich incorporates tlie 
bes t , wors t and average si tuation. 

Revise an. f omuili ?,e tlie apprai sa 1 proces s . 

Examine the difficulties and areas needing cliange 
and revise procedure , criteria and evaluative 
measurement. Formally write-up the entire appraisal 
process as a policy accompanied with a set of 
instruction to the raters. 

Cain official approva 1 of the appraisal process . 

Submit the policy, the procedure process and the 
evaluative measures to the governing boards of the 
organisation for official adoption in the organization. 

Set up workshops for training the raterr. 

Worksliops are set up to give i.'aters complete 
information on the policy and procedures as veil as 
skills for: conducting an unbiased ra^'.r^g; liolding 
an appraisal intei^^^iew; agreeing on future actions 
to be taken; and recording essent ^'.al ■".rif crma tL on 
for future reference. 

Operate the apprai sal system . 

Operate the five steps of the Afprai:5al Procerus: 

1. Preparation of commitments 

2 . Plann i ng and Fchadu ling ac tivi ties 

3. Implementing t)ie planned activities 

4. Hold j-jrogress reviews 

5.. Conduc t annua 1 i ev lews and feed back - 



HOW TO APPRAISE WITH MANAGINr; BY OBJECTIVE'S (MRO) 

A performance appraisal systeir using the mc?naginK by objectives approach 
sliould be tailored to meet unique requirements of tlic co-T^pany, departmerJ , 
or individual. As a rating device for indi vidu;* J per f ormanc c , the f o x lowing 
steps need to be taken: 
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1. ri-ep.ire conimi tuuMil s . Tiu' i lul i v i diia 1 pr.'p.irps a prcl iui i nary list 
i>r the tlirtH' to five most important, object ives Lo be achieved in 
a ^;iven vear. Tliese ()l)jectives are intended Lo solve a prol)lem 
or Lake advantage of a new opporLunity. These are developed with 
careful regard and analysis of responsibili Lies ^ needs and 
challenges. The siiperLor parLicipates in Lhis developmenL . Tlie 
final commitments are written as objectives and not as activities. 
It will take practice and skill to set these in the right nomen- 
clature. Areas of responsibility that give rise to objectives 
might be the following: volume output, quality level, cost 
performance, methods improvement, housekeeping, sales, skills 
development, and time control. The objectives developed from 
these areas form the basis for discussion and subsequent joint 
agreement between subordinate and supervisor. Each objective 
must be written according to guidelines that make objectives 
measurable. A most important guideline is building the performance 
measurement or indicator into the statement of objective, Witliout 
tliis quantitative indicator, progress toward results becomes merely 

a matter of interpretation. Performance standards for the activities 
are developed to indicate the level or intensity of effort that 
is needed to achieve the objectives. From this standpoint 
standards of performance are used with objective statementr 
Prior agreement is obtained on these performance standards and 
evaluation is made on this basis. The job or position descriptions 
can be useful if they are written to incorporate both objectives 
and standards. If not, new appraisal forms should be developed, 

2. Plan and schedule activities. Both supervisor and subordinate 
reach a common agreement on the methods and activities necessary to 
reach stated objectives. Outside departments and personnel may be 
involved as resources to pull together all necessary work for the 
objective program. There must be a meeting o the minds between 

a supervisor and a subordinate in this step in order to acquire 
confidence in reaching stated objectives. The value of working 
toward a targeted date must also be included. Feeder-objectives 
can \c set into a time schedule that both supervisor and subordinate 
.'igree upon . 

3. Implementing scheduled activities. Tiie subordinate proceeds to 
implement his planned objectives. The Individual applies iiis skill, 
ingenuity, effort, time, and energy in getting done what lias to 

be done. The supervisor provides day-to-day coaching and help to 
the individual. Managing by exception is not the rule in this case. 
The supervisor does not sit back and wait for exceptions to arise 
before he acts. Instead, he looks for progress in implementation, 
bo.Ji positive and negative, and wishes to be informed of not only 
what is wrong but also what is right. 

4. Progress reviews. Periodically, during the ensuing months, there 
should be formal discussions relating to the objectives tliat were 
set. These could i^e quarterly progress reviews. The purpose of 
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sucli reviews is to keep a greater proportion of Tnanagenient informed 
of progress in order that objectives may be revised if necessary. 
New objectives may be introduced, some elimi.nated, and priorities 
reorganized. These reviews are not intended to be performance 
appraisals with formal interviews to discover individual performance. 
The aim is to determine work progression toward meeting targeted 
objectives. The atmospliero is one of mutual help, progress 
assessment, and problem s(>[ving. 

5. Annual review. Tlu» underlying value of annual performance review 
is tlie opportunity it affords to gain feedback about results 
achieved and information about progress toward results expected. 
The annual cycle is convenient because of other annual instruments 
sucli as budgets, profit statements, and forecasts. The manager 
prepares, in advance, this annual review summarjiiing individual 
achievements and suggesting ways to improve in subsequent years. 
Tlie principal purpose of the formal annual performance review is 
to determine what was actually accomplislied and what improvements 
can be made. Causes for lack of progress or lack of achievement 
are brought out at this time. There is a meaningful exchange 
between supervisor and subordinate. 

PERFORMANCE APPRAISALS WITH miO: BENEFITS AND VALUES 

1. MBO appraisals relate more closely to the job. An MBO appraisal 
is oriented toward job requirements and work results rather than 
toward personality traits or general descriptors. Specified 
objectives are highly related to results needed and expected by 
the company. Evaluation is tailored to an already well-structured 
situation. Job clarification and responsibility definition from 
the practice of managing bv objectives make appraising more 
accurate. 

2. MUG appraisals are more objective. Supervisors are usually 
reluctant to cite deficiencies witliout outstanding evidence. 
Having reliable and accurate i.nformation on performance lielps the 
supervisor to be less subjective. The role of tlie appraiser 
changes. He does not have to defend his position. The supervisor 
is on solid ground during a confrontation with employees. He is 
armed with infonmition wliicli the employee is acquainted with and 
unders tands . 

3. MBO appraisals are active and positive. The appraisal involves 
both the supervisor and the subordinate and thus is not passive. 
Each is active in a positive way in assessing job performance. 
There are no unilateral actions, as found in other appraisal 
systems. This enliances a meeting of the minds, communications. 
Job expectations, and motivation. 

4. MBO appraisals are opportunistic. Appraisals do not have to follow 
past practices or procedures. New opportunities or new challenges 
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arc easily luindii'd witliiii llio ob j cc t: i vo-so t: tin^', process. The 
prr fonnaiH-c appraisal approach avoids slavishly following 
preconcei v<hI ich^as and niotliods. it cMU'Curaj^es an employee to 
i iniovale Ixn-aiise it is future-orienlod , 

MIU) ajMM'ai sa Is cMU- oiirai^c^ per foi-mance slretclies. Tiiere are many 
purposes to ai)praisals. Chief amon^^, tiieiii is the stiiuu laf 1 on it 
j',ives Lo improviii)', individual per foniiance. The mission of 
improvement is g.eneric lo the practice of managing by objectives, 
fevel and consistency of effort can be readily evaluated for 
individuals in tiie system. 
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im'RODUC'l'ORY RRMAIIKS 

by 

Dr. Paul Miili 



Session i , October 2A, 1973 
3:50 P.M. 

Ladies and genlrlcmcn, it is my pleasure iro par ticipalre in irl.is Institute. 
•1 am very .nucb pleased to be bere wi tb tbis very distinguished group and to 
share with you sou.e of the management thinking in this area of personnel 
app ra inals . 

or the team that you saw tbis afternoon, I guess I represent more of the 
practical side of appraisals, having done .o much of it in so many different 
organizations, and liaving collected so many different types of probleiBS. 
I'd be most willing to share it with you along the way. I'd like to just 
make a couple of points to get us started. First of all, let me do it in 
the context of a hypo tlietical situation: 

Suppose tliat Monday morning, when you got back to your libraries, you 
got a note - a memorandum - from the Chairman of the Board or the 
President of the University, or what have you - the note says: 
"twenty-five per cent of your staff must be laid off for lack of^^funds, 
and every effort must be made to continue the level of ^ervices. 
What would you do?... (Laughter.) Well, you just had th.s^ "f^^!^/,. 
didn't make it dramatic enough. But you get the point. Hypothetically. 
(God forbid it's for real.) But, hypothetically, if Monday morning, 
you had that note, "Twenty-five per cent of your staff must_ go for 
lack of funds, but the level of services must be continued. WllAI 
WOLFLD YOU DO? (General audience reaction.) 

I think that's a very nom.al reaction - "I quit! I won't take it." 
Some of you might say, "Ah, I'm going to battle this one. :!'m going to 
fight it." Some of you miglit not know what your reaction would be. 

But some of you might say well...l^mt can we do? Some of you might 
sit do.^.. and you might start asking, "Could we do it?" Now any of -ou 
here who raise that kind of question - You're in management. UHien you say, 
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"Could wr do ii?" Noi. "i won' I do it ! quit:!" "1 rcr.i;..,!" "I i'Jvc up!" 

lUit you sav, "I wondor if we could do il?" Ladies and geutKMiien, wliaL's going 
on in (lie iihrarios today is coliif. on in every industry. I'm Lelling you 
somotJnn!; that is hilLin}; the big boys as well as Lhe little bovs. lUgiit 
now w<- arr eutori ,g, the Aj.o of Scarcity. And reson rces . . . i f yoa think v..u 
haviM.'l r,ot HHid, rir.l.l uow, wait and you'll sec what's going to hapren to 



S'liur r(';;ou ifi's 



They are g.oing, to bo eroded more than they are now, and so therefore, 
we are truly confronted with the problem of how do we handle the management 
of scarce resources that are continually becoming more scarce. ^nd if you 
are unhappy about this, I'm really honestly saying that there's a question 
of whether you are in the management periphery, because management people do 
this all the time. Now, what I'm saying is this: the folksy style of 
administration in which blank checks were given to organizations such as 
universities, and in the latter part of -the fifties and the early part of 
the sixties, universities were given blanV checks. "Here, build, build, build 
voui- libraries, fill t iiem w i th hooks , bl?nkciiecks. No accoun tabi li ty . " 
•I'iiose days are y.unv , and never to come back again, at least for the 
iunnediate lulnre. What we're saying is liiat librarians are going, to have 
to step up and become manae.ers of resources , wliich means yon iiave g,ot to 
come to g.rips witii accountability. You're going to have to account lor Lhe 
funds you have for your budgets, even in the face of dwindling budgets. 

The administi-ator who has come up the ranks as an excellent librarian, 
and J nnx sure this includes many of you here, is now faced with some problems 
lie has never been faced wi t li before, and he is going to have to acquire 
some now skills. 

The. disorgani^.ed administrator is beginning to become very frustrated 
because of these problems. They are failing to see a very important part 
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o\ wlhil 1 .s r,olnj\ on In their opcrai ion» and (lta( is iliai ILIn-ari.es care very 

complex opera Lions, systems 11" you will, and unLll you accept: Llie fact LhaL 

you are in a system, you are [^oinj; to have a loL of probLems, J t: is the 

systems LhaL are going to be the answers to many of your problems. In fact, 

1 was just chatting a little earlier at the break with one of the participants, 

and I made the point tliat many of the problems that developed or emerged from 

appraisal systems came from the fact that you failed to realize it as a 

system. You treat it as a method. You treat it as an act. You treat it as 

an event. You shouldn't. You should treat it as a process , You should treat 

it as a work-planning process, connected with a work-doing process, connected 

with a work-control t>roccss, which then becomes evaluation. The proiilem with 

many ^he people who are having problems with appraisals is that they 

have separated evaluation from the work-planning - doing - and - control 

process. Now the more you move it in, the less the headaches, Uliat I'm 

saying is that those who have few problems with evaluation are those who 

build it into the work-planning, work-doing, and work-control, as Dr. Green 

was saying so nicely about the process of management, build into these things 

here those things whicli make evaluation easy . The first case then - evaluation. 

Most of the problems we have are due L . s lack of a system. We are 

only grabbi ng parts of it, and th at remind;. ..l,' oi' a tale of the three blind 

men who were asked to describe the elephant. 

One blind man got a hold of the tail, and feeling this, he said, "The 
elephant is like a rope." The second blind man began to feel around, 
and lie felt this great big trunk, and he said, "Hey, you are wrong. 
This elephant is more like the trunk of a tree." And an argimient 
ensued as to wliat an elephant is really like. The third blind man was 
feeling around and all of a sudden he felt this great big flat, flabby 
wall, and he said, "You fellows are wrong. This elephant is like a 
wall, big and soft. An argument ensued between the three--an argument 
which continues to this day, because: The moral to the fable is: The 
position of the storyteller, tlie one w\\o is standing back and really 
sees the elephant - what it really is - the configuration, the geometry, 
the envelope, the complexities, the storyteller sees what the elephant 
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is lenllv likr, aiul scc's 1k)w all (ho blind iiumi are correct in tlioii- 
ilesc ri p r i on ol all the individnal parttJ. lie sees liow incorrcci t-hey 
are in infeiTinj' (lu- to! all (v. 

A new (jnesfion lias heen raised ahonl iiow to r,e( that elepiianf to move, 
|>ii( thai i r: a ciue.s!ion ol I't'othic I i vi t v , and 1 don'L want to y,ci into lliaL, 
l>ecan*;e ihat's one* c> I the prohlems. 

jWK what J am .'iavini', is I. hat vou ii.nsl tliink in Lemis ol r, ysLeiiis in llie 
appraisal arena or process. And yon must s l.ar L- -Appra i . ua Is do not: stare wi t:h 
fcnus. N'oi; do thev start: wJ. th peoj^le. Tlicy start with - UHiat? With tlic 
work planning;, with tlie work planning, and of course, we'd like to think of 
it a.s oh jec t Lves-~iiiana^',i nj-'. bv objectives. In fact, I hope some of you will 
take a(ivan(aj;e of some o 1^ the resources that we have available here. I have 

written (he book, M anagi ng l)v ()l)iectives . Of course, if you have this 

book in. vonr libraries, i know you're outstanding. This will be availai^le 
in our workshop tomorrow. I also Imve another excellent book tliat I'd 
like to refer you to. Marian Kellogg, of the General Electric Clompany, has 
written, l^/l iat to Do About Perfoni^ance Appraisals . It was Just publislied in 
the revist . edition. I recommend that, and it will be available to you 
tomorrow. I also have the In^ok by Myrl Ricking and Robert E. Booth, 
Pers onnel l i tLlization In h i braries: A Systems Approach . This will be 
available tomorrow to vou in vour v/orksliop. I iiave a whole flock of forms, 
appraisal iomis that I bronjdit in: Northeast Utilities, Uni ted Ai rlines , 
Can-Clo, Lockheed. Thev will i)e here for you to look at, but the one that 
1 am really proud of is this. We worked on it a long time. It is one that 
we did lor the Aetna bile and Cln- ilty Company. It's complete from cover 
to cover. Vc call it: Performance Plann i ng;, Appraisal and Development . 
You see hov/ the system comes riglit out. Performance, Planning, Appraisal and 
Development. I v/isli i had thought of it earlier and had sent tlris in 
advance, so each of you could get a copy. It may he tliat we can get copies 



tor von ?;om(»liow, hut it will bo avail;i!)l(' tomorrow iov yon fo soo. 

Now luy rolr in HiiJi i iii^ t i Uifo i\s at.tompC Lo j»ct: von involved wltii 
vour problom.s. I tliink the speakers did an excellent: job in citiinn t;lio 
mana^',ement procejjses, whal tliey are. We found a discussion oi some of the 
concerns lhal; top manai'.enient: lias in wliat. Waiver Curley spolce t:o, but as 
President (of Caylord) he was really Mppin).\ his tinj.;ers a lULle bit maybe, 
lie was reallv sayLnj;, "These are some oi : -e thi n^^^s fliai I e>;pect: of my 
people," and I don't think you will HUul leadersliip in ot.lier orij,ani zati ons 
anv dlfferen!. And then, of course, we Iiad t:lie last t:^o speakers who gave 
realiv I he human clemer.! s wiLhvn t:l:- appraisal process, and of course, 
Harold Coe witli l)is errors and his t.t-hniques. incidentally, in my paper, 
yoi. will iind more Lechnicpies, and these kinds oi things, but you will 
find nie addressing myselC more and more t:o appraisal as a system. That's 
what vou leant. Soiaewiiere along the line, a fom will cc^n^e out, bnt it's 
the sv^3teiu that you reallv want: to design. my role is to sec if we can 

y^L'M problems Irom you. See If we can get you speaking to your concerns. 
And this will be tiie procedure: Tom Brovm is going to record some of these 
problems tliat you speak of and some of tlie concerns you have. Tonight Tom 
and I with some of the committee members will trv to put these problems to- 
getiier into some kind of organized fashion, so that tcrmorrow morning, wlien 
you come to the Worksliop at 9:00 A.M., we will have different conference 
rooms lined up as places for discussion of each problem area. And, hopefully, 
you will select the areas of your concern and your interest, and go into 
these rooms. All of the people on tlie panel will be available to discuss 
with -on scriTie ot tdiese problems. Tliev will act as resources within these 
conferences. O.K.? So ,nat's O'lr plan. 

Now, one other thing. If you sliould decide to go tom.orrow into one 



room to speiul mosl it uol all of your Lime on a series of problems, you 
will still liave ati opportunity to liear wliat is going on in all the otiier 
conferences, because at some later point tomorrow afternoon, we are all going 
to get togetlier and wc will get reports on all of the deliberations and 
decisions and reconnnendations tliat were made in all of the conferences. 
So liopefully, you will get two great benefits; first, you will go to a 
conference area tliat speaks to the problems that you're concerned with and; 
s jndly, you will listen to so-called recommendations on all of tlie problems 
thut will be presen d when we come back in general assembly. O.K. That's 
tlie procedure, but what I'd like to get from you riglit now within a very 
limited period of time, and if you want we can also talk about these thi- 
is some of tlie concerns that you liave on your minds. Anyone want to start 
us off? O.K. Would you mind standing and giving us your name. Perhaps 
they all might know you, but then there might be, but give us your name 
and where you're from, and tell us what you'd like to see in the workshops 
tomorrow. 

(Questions that came from the floor at this time are not recorded here. 
Tliey were included in the compilation of questions that were considered 
by tlie discussion groups. Tliey are listed on tlie pages preceding the 
Reports from Discussion Groups.) 
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urrRonucTH)N of consultan-us and discussion leaders 

l',y Myrl Kickinji 
Session I. Oclolier 24, l')7'3 

I don't: know liow I acliievcd Ihia happy duLy, hut I have iL, and J 

assure you Lliat the people being introduced are not going to give talks at 
this time, but we want you to meet the Consultants and Discussion Leaders • 
and any other staff members who have not appeared on the platform this after- 
noon. This will help you to identify them and perliaps talk with them as 
wo proceed to dinner, and wlien we gatlier in the sessions tomorrow, you will 
know wlio they are. 

We arc especially pleased to have with us Dr. Jesse H. Shera, Dean 
Emeritus of tlie Scliool of Library Science, Case Western Reserve University. 
Next to him is Miss Cosette Kies, Assistant Professor, at the School of 
Library Science, George Peabody College. Next is Miss Ruth Gregory, 
Librarian of the Waukegan (Illinois) Public Library. We have talked about 
the next person a lot, but he has not been introduced formally. He is 
a Consultant and a member of tlie Planning Committee, Mr. Tom Brown, Librarian, 
New Trier West High School. On tlie otlier side of tlie room is Dr. Peggy Sullivan, 
Dean of Students, University of Chicago Graduate Library School. And in the 
same general direction, is Miss Betty McKinley, Director of the DuPage 
Library System. The next person is Mr. Rick llaegele. Manager of Training, 
Department of Personnel, Office of the Secretary of State, Springfield. 
We have also Miss Geneva Finn, who is serving as F.valuator of the Institute. 
Miss : ■ > is a sliident in the doctoral program at Indiana University. One 
othtr person will join us tonight. Miss Ruth Fraine , the Deputy Executive 
Direc or of the American Library Association. This completes the presentation 
of tlie Ktaff. Thank -'ou very ■■;nch. 
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CKOIFP niSCUSSlONS 

S;i( in-il:iv , October 2'^, i9 7'j» SluSSlON II 

'):0i) A.M. 

■ t:()OKl.)lNAT()K - Dr. i^auL Mali 

Quest:!. ons organized under four headings were dist:ributed to each person, 

and plans for t:iie format:ion of discussion groups were announced. Leaders 

Eor six d i scussion groups were identi f ied : 

GROUP I - Mr. Waltier Curley and Dean Jesse li, Sliera 

CROUP II - Miss Rut:h Gregory and Miss Cosetite Kies 

GROUP III - Dr. Harold Coe and Mr. Rick Haegele ' 

CROUI^ IV - Miss Betty McKinley and Miss Myrl Ricking 

GROUP V - Dr, William E, Green and Mrs. Ruth Frame 

GROUP VI " Dr, Peggy Sullivan and Mr, Barry Simon 

Tile organi^cation of the questions to be considered by the groups is 
given below. ihese questions were developed from those problems and concerns 
identified by the participants before and during the first day of tMe Institute, 
GROUP I TO ACCOUNT FOR PRODUCTIVITY 

1. How can job descriptions be used as a basis of employee evaluation? 

2. How can you collect evidence of work performance to make evaluations 
foolproof? 

3. l^/llat are the implications of Affirmative Action criteria in relation to 
evalua t i on? 
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c:KO(IP I I TO ACCOUNT FOR PRODUCTIVITY 

1. Wliat are the criteria of evaluation relative to workload according to 
library 8ta .rds? 

2. How do yoii make peer evaluations work and have the ratee accept the 
evaluations? 

'3. How do you write job descriptions wlien tlie work cu.itinually changes? 
4. How can ju appraisal system be used to supply information to reveal 

I . pic unsui ted for jobs tha t tliey occupy? (Tliis inc ludes those who 

are over-qualified and the under-qualified.) 

GROUP III TO MOTIVATE FOR PERSONAL Dl::VELOP>iENT 

1. What can be done to change the appraisal system which gives a six-months 
probation period during which an employee performs well, but performs 
poorly when placed on permanent status? 

2. How can an appraisal process handle old time employees who resist 
change emerging from new work to a point where termination is indicated? 
The file on these old timers indicates that the work has been satisfactory 
in the past. 

3. How can an evaluation system provide the incentive for personal 
development such as taking Library Science courses? 

4. How can you create tlie climate for appraisal interviews? 
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CKoiFP IV TO MOTIVATE FOR PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

1. How can an evaluation system provide the incentiv3 for pe.rsonal 
dovolopinonl such as taking Library Science coui'ses? 

2, ..)w can a subordinate ^et tlie institution to adopt an appraisal sys;Gi» 
which provides liiui an o,;)orLnnity to demonstrate his abilitv " ui 

ach i cveiiient? 

3, How to create the climate for appraisal interviews? 

4. How can the appraisal process give the needed information for selecting 
employees for higher positions and/or transfer to other jobs? 

GROUP V TO JUSTIFY PAY INCREASES 

1. How can an evaluation system be the basis for increasing pay for 
employees ? 

2. Can any personnel appraisal system survive without its being related 
to salary? 

3. What can be done to an evaluation system to increase Board-employee 
relations in order to break the minimum wage level? 

GROUP VT TO DESIGN A COMPLETE APPRAISAL SYSTEM 

1. What is the design of an effective appraisal form? 

2. How can we design a conmion appraisal process for use among unique and 
different libraries, while allowing evaluative criteria to be flexible 
in yielding fair appraisals among all employees? 

3. How do you develop an evaluation process for a small group that can 
be used also wi tli a larger group? (This indicates an organizaLion 
Lhat is expanding,) 
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SUMmRY lli-PORTS I'ROM THi: GROIW DISCUSSIONS 
Croup 1 - Leaders: Mr. Walter Curley and Or Jesse lU Shera 
Reporter - Nr. Walter Curley 

The discussion started promptly at 10:00 with a bang and ended at 
2:00 with a whimper. There was consensus on virtually nothing. We had two 
views on everything, and so I will give you two views on everything. 

One question was, '^^fhat are the implications of affirmative action 
criteria as they apply to evaluation?" Part of the group felt that equal 
opportunity meant equal opportuni ty , and that that really was the way the 
program ought to operate. According to^this way of thinking, you advertise 
for persons to fill positions, you appoint the best qualified individual, 
regardless of any other considerations, 'rhe feeling was that bending 
evaluation criteria endangers the structure of the organization, sending 
Shockwaves through the organization or institution. By adhering rigidly 
and religiously to equal opportunity without bending evaluation criteria, 
eventually the problem will be solved. In effect, it will take care of 
itself. 

The other ride indicated that there are federal regulations with certain 
time constraints on achieving goals, and that rather than talking in K^nuz 
of equal opportunity, affirmative action means that you do something more 
than simply offer equal opportunity. You do something unusual, something 
you would not do normally, in order to attain the goals outlined in the 
program. You promote and hire potential, and you bend evaluation criteria 
whenever necessary and practical, in order to achieve the affirmative action 
goals. You provide lead time, a period of one or two years, for the 
potential to develop. The individual then moves back into a position in 
which he or she is evaluated on the actual execution of the job. The sooner 
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you get voiir organizaLion set up, in terms of goals and so fortli, tlien the 
sooner you are going to be able to revert to evaluation procedures which, 
in effect, say chal tlie most qualified person is the person who will be 
promoted, witli very little deviation on this approach. 

This mat tor was discussed at ^',reat length, and I think that those two 
viewpoiuts seemed to stand out. This is not surprising, because this is a 
major issue of tlie day. Those lines of tliinking can be found in practically 
every board of trustees and in every group of administrators. I think that 
all members of the group agreed that the administrator should prepare and 
get the policy stated clearly. The policy should be understood by all parties 
involved, and the administrator should follow the policies vigorously, 
because failure to do so will lead to a debilitating situation. 

The second issue involves two questions that I have placed together, 
because wo never really separated them. The questions are: (1) How can 
job descriptions he used as a basis for employee evaluation? and (2) How do 
you collect evidence on work performance to make tlie evaluation process fool- 
proof? On one side, there was great concern about quantifying and how one 
really evaluates performance, particularly as it relates to the professional, 
and terms like professionalism, and so forth, were bandied about and then 
discarded eventually. 

1 feel that to attempt to quantify professionalism when it reia^^es to 
imparting knowledge is to know the price of everything and tlie value of nothing 

The other point of view was tliat it is not possible to quantify, and 
that professionalism sliould transcend minutely detailed job descriptions. 
Tlie individual should manage his or lier own time, instead, of having the 
organization aUeinpl to do so. Tliere was a reluctance to get involved in 
this aspect of measurement at least in tlie area of professional librarians. 
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other side tended to say that job descriptions need to be concise, 
and that they are absolutely essential to evaluation. They need to be more 
than n laundry IL.st. Job descriptions must include the criteria i"or 
evaluation, and they must be live, Llcxible documents. There was a distinct 
feeling that quantifying is not only possible to a degree, but also that 
a definite attempt should be made to quantify- 

I think that there ^ight have been a middle area, not really expressed 
very strongly, that it would possibly make sense to attempt quantification 
in areas of the library where it is understood easily, areas such as 
cataloging, circulation control, and so forth. 

Other ideas expressed were that job descriptions should be reviewed 
regularly, and that they ought to be reviewed without reference to the 
individual. That may seem contradictory, because employees occasionally 
tetVJ to make t\\if Job. Some will elbow the constraints of the job; others 
will fail to take all of the ground that is inherent in the job description, 
and so jobs grow and shrink according to individual effort. This is another 
reason why jobs should be evaluated regularly. 

There was a f eeli ng that there should be two evaluation shee ts . One 
should be concerned with how well the employee is doing the job. The second 
should be concerned with the person as a person. It should deal w^ - rt^rs 
like potential. One would tend to avoid style, certainly as it relates to 
the performance of the job, but not when it relates to the individual, 
measuring;, the individual as a person with certain potential. As you review 
the job descriptions, you should make an effort to see if any significant 
changes have taken place within the year. 

Many persons in the group hoped for more specificity in providing 
answers to questions about ii^aking the evaluation process foolproof and 
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iisiiM» iol> ilc'sc r i pi i ons as a I)aHis tor iMiipiuyee evaluation, Wc found (fial 
we were imabic Lo be specific and provide ready answers to these quesLions. 
The failure to have consensus and the failure to have specific answer ^ to 
very specific questions is, in effect, an answer in itself. In summary, 
wc went as far as we could at this particular time, I am not sure that 
we would liavo made more progress if another hour or two had been available. 
Both Jesse Shcra and 1 enjoyed working with these problems, and this report 
is submitted jointly. Thank you. 
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Croup 11 - Leaders: Miss Kutli W. Crei.;ory and Miss Cosetite Kies 
ReporLer - Miss Kiit:ii W. CreL^ory 

.Croup II examined lour questions wliicli dealt witili concepLs of evaluation 
io account for productivity. We began tlie discussion by considering the 
underlying purposes of evaluation as a tool: to upgrade performance; to 
fulfill the basic objectives of the library; and to motivate tlie staff to 
a satisfactory level of partic pation in the improvement of seirvice. 

Our first question dealt with peer evaluation, and various techniques 
used at the University of Minnesota and other libraries served as a basis 
for tlie discussion. The major problem that emerged was that of the need 
for education of the staff who serve as the evaluators. In order for peer 
evaluation to work successfully, those who do the rating of others must 
demonstrate maturity at the decision-making level. 

Some of the disadvantages associated with peer evaluation included: 

(1) It tends to put the employee on the defensive. 

(2) There is difficulty in maintaining confidentiality. 

(3) Many times the library is required to use procedures that have 

been developed by persons who have very little knowledge of libraries. 

The problems created by weak directives and methods developed by 

external authorities were of concern to our group. 
One advantage that did come out of the discussion of peer evaluation 
was the possibility of creating a counseling and educational process through 
whicli the person who is being evaluated can improve and advance himself with 
the help of tlie library director, the supervisor, or sometimes with the help 
of his peers. 

At this point one of our floating experts came in, and we tossed the 
question of peer evaluation to the expert. Several points were emphasized 
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by our consultant: 

(1) Peer evaluation may work when the people who do the evaluation 
are individuals who understand the job and what it involves, 

(2) Any evaluation which separates the job potentials and job expectations 
will fail. 

(3) The evaluation process must be related to the over-all planning 
p rocess . 

(4) Problems arise wlien peers, as evaluators, rate on the basis of 
criteria which are not understood by the person being evaluated. 

In speaking to one of our sub-questions: "How can you get the ratee 
to accept the results of an evaluation?", our consultant advised that in 
actuality the ratee will accept an evaluation only from the person who has 
control of the rewards, either financir.l or professional or ego-building in 
some way. 

Our consensus was tliat peer evaluation has limited usefulness, 
'i'lie second question dealt with the writing of job descriptions, an.\ we 
brouglit out many of the points that Mr. Curley has just mentioned in his 
report from Croup I. The values of the job description in the hiring process, 
in counseling, and in education were reviewed. The problem of out-of-date 
job descriptions was considered and a recommendation came from our consulting 
expert. It was that of having a shorter term for accomplishing objectives 
and providing for a review at the end of a particular cycle. This should 
make it possible to review the entire work situation and to rewrite job 
descriptions to meet tlic needs of new services that are demanded. 

Tlie tliird question dealt with the criteria of evaluation relative to 
library work loads. It was pointed out that there are two general categories 
win'cli are subject to measurement and evaluation in workloads: (1) Productivity 
that can be measured easily. (How many cards can you file in an hour? How 
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many books can be shelved in half an hour?) (2) The other category is 
what we labeled as Lhe intangibles including attitudes, creativity, and 
relationsiiips with people. The problems that arise from the intangibles 
were discussed, and one member of the group recalled the suggestions made 
yesterday by Dr. Coe when [le discussed the critical incidents method, as a 
means of solving some of the problems. Patron evaluation was discussed as 
a valuable tool for evaluation. Self-evaluation was mentioned also, and it 
was suggested that the employee should set goals for himself. These goals 
might be related to strengths that an employee -"an demonstrate. 

The fourth que. 'ion dealt with the appraisal system and how it can be 
used to supply information that will reveal people unsuited for jobs that 
they occupy. It was observed that six or seven other questions might be 
included with this one. It was the consensus that the question itself was 
worthy of consideration in that the appraisal system offers an opportunity 
for the supervisor and the employee to dis -u^^s job expectations and service 
expectations. In the case of the under-achiever , the appraisal may help 
the supervisor to see the kinds of retraining programs that are needed. 
There was general agreement that personnel tools of all kinds i :luding 
evaluation appraisals should be supported by continuing education or in- 
service training, and that the appraisal process must be underscored by a 
rekindling of vision. This rekindling of vision must come from tie top 
management, from administrators and supervisors. 
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Croup 111 - Leaders: Dr. Harold doe and Mr. Hick llaegole 
KeporLcr - Dr. Harold Cov 

Before addressing ourselves specifically to the questions assigned to 
our group, there was preliminary discussion about evaluation in general. 
One of tiie points on which we agreed was that evaluation ought to be a 
continuous process. If an employee does something that is worthy of praise, 
he ur she should not have to wait for six months to get a pat on the back 
for Lt. On the other hand, if he or she is doing something that needs 
correction, the correction should be given immediately also. \Then the 
formal evaluation interview takes place it should be somewhat of a supplement 
to the continuous evaluation, and i.t should contain no surprises. The 
employee really ^^'M^ht to know at that point quite a bit about how he or she 
has performed. suggestion was that the job description might be a 

useful document to use during the appraisal interview. It might be 
worthwhile to go over the job description with the employee, pointing out 
the areas in which ^.e or she has performed well and those in which he or 
she has not. 

The first question was: UTiat can be done to change the appraisal 
system which gives a six-month probation period during which an enployee 
performs well, and after he or she has been placed on permanent stat :s, the 
performance changes; he or she begins to perform poorly? I think c':at 
many of you will recognize this problem. It occurs when the probationary 
period is even longer than six months. The same kind of criticism comes to 
collegr :m of essors in si tuations where the probationary period is seven 
years. Our answer to this question was that it Is not necessarily the 
appraisal system that is at ^ault in this situation. Througli better 
selection tecimiques and a careful checking of references, perhaps we can 
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cut (li'wn on t h i *i sorL oi thinw.. \^^e recognize, however, that court decis1o-^s, 
affirmative action proj^rams , and otiier influences are making the selection 
process- far more difficult. The freedom of employers to select employees 
as they see fit i^ rc^Uricted in many situations. 

It was felt that we need a climate within wirich employees underritand 
that passing the probationary period does not mean that cc .li :i );;-the-job 
s tandards do no t have to 1)0 me t . This may be difficult, : . L t is no t 
impossible. In other words, v/e really need to establish the idea I'liat 
simply because someone passes the probationary period. It does not mean that 
the tnnplovee cannot be terminated. The supervisoi' needs Lime tu supervi . 
He or she needs time to deal with people, to help them, watch tltcm, work 
with tiicm, and not just time to shuffle the papers and do the paper work 
that is involved in his job. 

Tlie second question was: How can the appraisal process handle long-term 
employees who resist changes eir.crg-^ng from new work to a point wliere 
! u Liiiinat Lon is indicated? The file on these old-timers indicates that the 
work has been satisfactory in the past. I think the thing that most of us 
felt migh' be worthwhile here would be to involve people in tlie process of 
change. If the requirements of the job cliange, we need to communicate very 
early what tlie employee's role is going to be. Tlie employees should be 
able to make suggestions and to participate in planning changes. Tliey 
need to be able to find out what impact their suggestions have. They need 
to be able to find out what has happened, what the plans arc. When meetings 
are held, and everyone knows that a meeting has been held, then we need to 
report to employees what eLemcnts have been changed and what plans have 
been ini I iatcd. There should be adequate communicat ion in all respcc ts at 
all times. 

EKLC 
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Auotlier idea exi^ressed in this group was that a board se's the . ..^ards, 
and to some extent you just liave to take tlie attitude tliat people are going 
to meet the standards; or, tliey will have to look for ciiip I o vinen t elsewhere. 
That was one of the tougliest views tliat was thrown out. at this particular 
s tage. 

The deveiopineni ol' this prohlt-.i wi tl). lonj;-terni er.ployeos should teacli 
u*. soniL'thin^ ahout; lilriiig procedurirs for uhe future-, Tlie idea expressed 
in our group was lluil we should look for llexihility in eiuployee^ 
•hould not iiire a person for a specific j'^b. Instead, wo should . a 
mind that we are hiring a person for several jobs over lu's lifetime with 
the employer, and tiiat it may be necessary for that em.ployee to do several 
different Jobs as changes occur, 

'J1ie final idea expressed in cjr group may i:e a 'vit controversial. 
■J havf heard opinions tiiaf- differ, but in our particular group, the consensus 
was that tiie organization ougli: lo be somewhat flexible. The old idea that 
vow don' t cliauge the job or the or/.a ij zation to ii L tl\e people mav not be 
necessarily so anvraore. }?erliaps we will liave to cl;ange tli^ organization 
so that it fits people better curl I v\/ill leave you wit'n that idea. 
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Crtiiip IV - hcadors: Misy Myrl Ricking and Miss Butty HcKinlcy 
Reporter - Miss liotty McKiniey 

Our group began with the question of how to create a favoraMe climate 
for appraisal interviews* First, the consensus was that there should be a 
preliminary creation of this climate before the actual performance evaluation 
One part of this preliminary phase is the establishment of the good job 
desci'iption which sets standards, Tliose standards are communicated to 
individuals when they are hired, and are reviewed continuously by the 
employee and the supervisor. There should be a ccviMr'uing and constant 
process of communication through irregular and occasional discuss ions 
regarding the porforniance and accomplishments of the employee. 

Secondly, an atmosphere of mutual trust must be established. The 
cliaracter of tht two persons involved as well as their integrity are 
important factors here. In the actual performance evaluation interview, the 
suggestions v.ere that there should be a comfortable neutral gi und for the 
interview, with no desk between you and the interviewee, and that complete 
honesty in approach is absolutely necessary. (This, of course, has to be 
a part of tlie preliminary phase of the periormance evaluation), Yo;, have 
to establish this at the beginning. 

Do not relate tlie perfonriance evaluation to personal appearance, habits, 
and traits. I think that we have heard this repeated constantly. 

There was a sub-question: Should you keep all "Ratings on all employees 
forever? One of the s taf r consu 1 tan t.s answered by s n yi ng » " Yes , it is now 
che law and not only must you keep the records, but you must be able lo 
make them available to the employee at all times. The employee has a rigiit 
to question any negative enL ies in his employment file. He may question 
this by writing a rebuttal vrhich must Lso be entered into his file." These 
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st.atoniL'iUs wcfo based on Lhu Freedom of Information Act of V)7^^ 

Tliu lU'XL quc'SLion was: Kow can Liu* appraisal process v llw needed 
inlonnat.ion l.or selecting', enifHoyeef; for hij'Jier posi Lions and/or trausier to 
other jobs? This can be done through job descripLions , well Llioup/ .L out 
and well reviewed by Lhe supervisor and Lhe staff. Again, there must be 
consLanL conimunica Li on in boLween Lhe regular evaluation interviews. 
AnoLher rli ir'; was monLi.oaed, which I think probably many of us for?;eL, and 
LhaL Is Die need to update Lhe resumes of the individuals who are on the 
staff, so that Lheir acquired skills, addiLional courses, eLc, are 
recorded for easy consi deraLiou, whenever opportunities for promoLion or 
lateral transfer occur. If a person has a special skill or talent or 
aptitude, this should be recognized in Lhe appraisal process and should be 
underscored. A sub-question Lhat came up in regard to this was: Should we 
also use the e^Ml nation form and the evaluation interview as a means to 
sLrengl'hen weaknesses? This suggests placing individuals in positions or 
usinr, them in situations wliere they do not have Lhe greatest strength, but 
in whieli Lhey can learn and become, as one of the group members sn;d, 
"i nLerchangeable parts." Generally, the group felt that this was probably 
as imporLant as reviewing their ski Lis and their strengths for promotion 
and for laLeral transfer. 

We tackled next the quesLion: How can evaluatira systems provide the 
incentive ftn- perso..ael development such a; taking Library "Science courses? 
:.he group seemed to fee] ^iiat Lhere should be iucc, *:ives , buL Li .1 these 
siiouid noL be built Ln direC ly to a pay raise- or to a final rcitin^; tor a 
person, and Vhew relaLed Lo a pay raise. Tlv consensus was LhaL such Lhings 
as the Langible rewards. Lime off or paying for courses, eLc, cai: be used 
in relation to Liiis, bur they should not be tied in <^.irectly. There was 
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aiao a j;ul)-que,s t i on under Uiati: llow can you ^ct the emplo^-d'e ' i.v . voci in 
the appraisal procosfj? y\,^l in, we soomecl t:o retiurn t:o su^;^Visr i ons (iiaL had 
been made before; for cxainp!o, tliat: Lho employees llitmiselvf s .sboinc! be 
involved in revisin)^ job descri ptiions , 

The last qnostioa was: llow can von begin an evaluation system wliere 
it does not exist, and v/liere possibly the administra^ ' i may not think that 
it is necessary? Uow do yon convince administrative superiors that this is 
a necossary process? Our recommendation included the following steps: 

en Set up goals r.nd objectives witli the cooperation of tlie staff and 
t h :^ admi n i s t r a t ion . 

;,2) Do a job ana^^Tsis for tlie tasks t;liaL- are required to achievo Lhe 
gor. Is a: : elves, 

;^repar'.^ ; ion f jol ) descriptions that are related to what the 

individuals Die d(. ! n^^' and expecting to achieve through these goals 
and ob I ec t i v. v.\s - 

f-f) The-", jus*: pounding:: away <ic the administration, and let them 

hi nk ii':r.i t is t:heir idea. 
Tutor we disjussed Lh • p^'oblom Oj. sotting up goals that are measurable 
un:' c managetiii Ti t b\ bjecL..\es, for ex. '-Ve, l.r^- a Reference Department. 
Lveryone agreed ':hat [:\vl s woL-ld be very 'h. ^ { '^uLt^ that it would require a 
r» -c:\n .^nioiMt o.. le, aii^' chac ycu :iiiglit r^r 1 alo^g the way th c \t was an 
impossible t-i.sk. I'ho group ' It that it was i.mp'' ^ tant to believe tlmt it 
was pc?-''-^ibie, and cl'-,': periiapr the best way begin tj ^ . mea.s .irab lo goals 
is tr : (1) Xs'^^'tc - t' serv "c ■ ^-xpec tat io-.is of the clientele that you are 
serving; (2) r- ve oomo .rvei 1" tj;oals your total organizatioa; (3) 

^\'m"k with indi"/idua"L o .Jf •i.emi 'rs in each area to transfer Jie expectations 
of t'ne clientele intn w'>rkable goals and objectives for each of their 
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por.itlon., and llion dovelc^p job desert! ^ iot; r.in).'; t:hese objecclves. I 
was s.ig:v^sL.ed also that an aLlempL : '. be nuidti Lo qtianiify v; cnevGr 

possibiu a*.id l.o lost: l:he resiiltrs. 
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Croup V - Loadei\s: Mrs. Ruth L'ramc and Dr. William i:. Green 
Reporter - Dr. \" lliani 1:1. Green 

The i'irst question that our group considered was: How can an evaluation 
system become the basis for Increasing pay for employees? The group members 
reworded this, so tluU: the qr.es»:ion became: "Under what circumstances should 
an evaluation system be utilized for pay incroases?" The consensus was that 
evaluation systems should be uriiized fox decisions about pay increases, in 
situaM.ons wliore differentials are made in reward compensation based on 
sigrdfi'-ant differences in performance, and where no attempt is made to 
ma^ • minute differentiations among performances of various employees. This 
is the head/s: oulders principle. AnoUier recommendation was that there 
should be a concerted effort on the par', of the raters to achieve objectiviLv 
in evaluating non-quantifiable factors i.n the performance of the employees. 
This does not imply that the rating will 'le cuhit^letely objective, ' cause 
since it is not dealing with mciasurab ce/fo. mc:, it must deal with 
judgmental factors, and is consequentty /.'U?.c/ :.\>c. T'ae idea is that tlie 
rating can be made r- e ^•^eful, where thc.e is a couc-rted effort to train 
raters to strive fo.-. '^').-.r::' r] objectivity which will ta a..cepLed by all 
parties concerred 

The next question wus: Can the appraisal system survive without being 
tied lo pay increases? The response to this was that if the system is 
developed so that it coordi ..acL'. the goals of the organization with 'he 
personal objectives of the i :;^'*^l^yees , perhaps this is possible. It will 
• important to have the evaluation done on a continuing basis, no l just 
once a ,^-^ar, and to pv ^/ide .or non- financial rewards, rewards thai are 
n^': direct'-' related to pay increases. 

<^ 
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'I'hc last question was; What can ho done t.o an evaLnation system \.o 
increase board/emp loyi^* relatiions. so t:liat. Lhe niLnimuni wage level cai^ i^e 
broken? Tlie discussion did not: rosnll in a del ini.le answer t.o ihis 
questiion. The members reviewed t:he functiions of Liio luwird, eiiiphasl;^ ing Lhe 
value of a good working relaci.uaship bet-ween board members and library 
eniplovees. XL was agreed L.^.at: Llie func Lons of Lhe board should be to 
establish goals and policies, to communicaLe these, and to provide t:he 
impetus for Llie conduct of all of the programs in Lhe organization. The 
members of group felt Lliat Liie solution to this problem was relaLed to 

Lhe acLual ability to pay more tlian the minimimi wage, and to ;:he perception 

board luembcrs in relation Lo the work of library employees. The 
development of a sound appraisal process, along the lines of our liscussions 
here and in the earlier sessions, was seen as a possible solution to Lhe 
prol:) lem. 
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Croup VI Ic^adors; Dr. Voyr^^y SiiUivan and l]v . liarry Simon 
Rcpor ' <'r - Mr, l^arr v 55 iiuon 

Whonovcr T 1 am alv/avr> tlu' larjl (nio, and it" usualiv happLms 

ihaL we a^;recKl with ov(?rvt d i nr. else Miat wati said no fore. Today we have 
some d i sa^reonienl , and I. do vol mind Ibis. 

C)iir ( a.sk was \o il(.:si^',ii a couiplelc appraisal sys(:om. We did not really 
look at: our t.ask in Ihe order oi questions i !ial: were m, buL wv used Lbe 
questions for general guidance, because it: we do,'..igned a con.pleto appraisal 
syst;em, all of the oLher ni-oblenis would noi^nally be solved. 

Tbe .irsL thing thaL we deci(U d vis !'!L Ihe firsL element: of an 
apprais il system was going Lo be a : risk aaalysls. We were then going to 
prepare job descrip Lions . Ivule dumber One was thaL no employee would be 
evaluated, if that ?mpioyee did no' have a jc^b descrip: ion. (Of course, we 
used the Kicking and fUH^th boi'k on '^-r sonnel Utili:^ation to develop those 
job desci i" ptiou- . ) The descriptions, according to the system proposed y 
Ricking and Booth, are based on the collective goals and ob^ rt.ives of the 
library system itself. 

next step in the process is the development of standards by which 
to rate the individual employees. Tiiese '^tandards are in turn related to 
the specific job descriptions of tfic individuals. We ran int6 a problem o: 
. ti:-?i :'n! ■ -.Ling between quality ana quantity, just as did some oi the otlier 
gioups. One of the ...ore innovative persons ' i our group, Dr. Mali, proposed 
a solu.' ioii to whicli tht were no objections. Tins was good. The p'oblem 
was that we had no wa aluate professic .al employees on the basis of 

ruality. We knew liov; . ilua' o !iem on quanl. l ty. We co ild count the 

number of reference questiop5; answe^'cd. We could count the nu^-ber oi volumes 
cataloged. Evaluating qualify was not as simple, I'/liaL Dr. Mali sugg,estcd 
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WIS lu .It ({ir <iualitv fii-sl. , and { iion to Uiok at ( lio qnaiitily. The 

oh )(•(■( i vr.s lliaf ono ( ;u! ( v f tlua I wotiM want lo ao t'or.ip 1 i .sli in liw won hi 

!m/ li^'.ii'd, TIk'Sc' ar*' .sn. h as vv-i' i ( i ar ii articlo alunil tho libi-arv 

i -r Mio urVv's[>aiu.'r , taJkinj'. io a sfut.UMit j;i.oup, fa Ik I lU' to a piihlic ,',roup 
ain>nt (,l:t' iihrary, ail oi (lie tiiipj'.s ;.lia( nrv eU-si j.'a'<--^ to i'.et tlio piiiilic into 
t lie Lihiar\' to iiso i i n l't>rr;i;M t cm sorvi:cL;, in the t.'va Inaf i on oi the 
; lul J V i dna I wo w(.v.ilcl tliun qiiatiti fv all O: ! hv'i.-.c aroas. The liioro areas thai 
are i." oiirp 1 1 eel duriir.'; the period oi the ovalnatawr, L!)e hetLer tdiaf Individual 
has M.-r iurinod , Lalcr liad a question d:)Ou( cho difieronce lu-fwc -n LX'aiLs 
and i>b j ec I i vr.v; , Ti;e 'rails are wliat: wo asrd o;; ihv old Coniif;, and tdicv' 
rolat"-^ to quant Ltiy, Qualify ^ adap lah i L fy , and Lhe objectives are diffeT". t 
aoco rci i i ,!', to the MPjC-' approach. V';' naci no problein si-ttinp, ob j i/c t i ves fur * ■ 
i;ian,ijM.'iTK'nt. s (atd, berau5ie we are man -/ing by oh j ee t:i ve.s , but: we liad "•/>i;ie 
( ! i 1 r i • ; 1 t y v/o rk in}', a' i I h I. h t- other s . a f i , V< e d ec 1 d e < I thai L h e r e wci o \<a ys of 
nii'.! iL'iti)/, Ih.e craii:.s, inst:ead of ratine t:he individual's quanLily "Poor" 
Ol " 'uptt oi /' \jc used a sLandard. For example: "Superi^ir per f vu-inano o is 
i;oing io lu: calalo^^ing so many books per week/' 'M'air 'Crfonnance is y.C' ' nr, 
(o ■(_• {-^i i a U)y.ing so many fewer books per week," Hence we v;ere tvii^.i.: Lhe 
i>bjcct:ives :.o t:he LralLf;. 

O.H oi t he nienil>et s o t lie group ^'aised tlu* prc'bleiii of evaluaticMi dont 
by p'.'opie and ai',encieJ tl^ external Lo tiie library. This cai;o up vaLh 

I'r^ a::: iLiiiilo libi ri es wh< ^e tlie stat arc beinj; evalnalt^l b\' ilie students 
a [ ; d a L ! b u c a ; 1 .s ► f 1 a c n 1 1 si r^' ' i .'^ s ue ; , The a : ; ; s h u ' e v a I ua ; ed y 
iiio t e<'ich i faeully in Lhe nni. ver s ' ! ^' , 'i':ie probler:* was: How can juTsons 
> -o ,'iie e::t'ernal Lo th.o I.ibrai^v be in a [position Lo evaluate indi'. .lals on 
the I i r y s t a i.' f ? An ^ ' e v .'i I u a L i. o n do i^i e {.)y ' ' ; e s e p v. v s o n s nn i s t la- a L 1 \' i v 
("a 1 '5 { ic^n ot Lhe Lot:! sei'vice and noL reall\ oi ividuals, o* 
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qiiesLion LiuMi came up oi: wlicLher or not: Lnclividual ovalualion is cv<-n 
necessarv, aiul ihv. answer lo Ihni was ihaL it depends on t:lie type of 
evaluaLion you are doinR and i. L\s purpose. If you are inoasurin^> Liie service 
of the library, it is proper to evaluate as a whole, hut if you are tloing 
an evaluation of periormance for merit increases or for promotion, it is 
net cssarv to do an divithial evaluaLion. 

Oilier (external intlueuees were cited as problems, btit we did not really 
^et solutions for tliem. Tlic system seemeu to require competition among the 
stair mcml^ers. You have so many dollars of !■ .'ri t money that can be allocated 
to so many people on the staff. Your allocation specifies tliat mly eighty 
per cent of tlie staff can get merit increases. This creates competif ion. 
It was not clear wliether this eompetil >n is good or bad or --liat can bo 
done at)out it. A::other problem is created in a situation where you are 
working as part of a m .nicipality or as part of the university, and you have 
Mn evaluation form that is designed for the entire systen. The library is 
only part of it. Our recominendation is that 'ou should forget about all of 
the aspects of the evaluat m fonn that do not apply to the lil.n-ary. If 
{here are areas that are specifically r.^lated to the library that are not 
on the fonn, you should add them. 

We Looked next at Lhe appropriate time to do an interview. If vou ;:re 
doi' a negative interview, do not do it on a Friday afternoon n let the 
GiTiplovee brood abo-it it c -^r the weekenrl. ^his makes it worse. Similar!-, 
do not decide to do i t on a Monday morning, and kill the whole eek for the 
employee. V7e iecided t'^ac Wednesday after luncli is the best time for a 
noga t f ve ii ervi cw. 

The setting for t'l^r appraisal interview, contrary to what an earlier 
7>roup report said, should be formal. It should not take place over cot ee 
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,M 111)). I), an»i il slioiilil he private. I I: slioiiUl \)v kopt in as iiuicli ol a 
bus i IK';;:: - i i kr a I nuisplir re .u'. po.ssii>lr. 

'I'lu- inU'i.viA'W iniisl nlwa\\s oiul pDi; i. t Lvo 1 y Voii always s' irL ouc 
piKsj. Li vol V nd end pL>sitive!v. [1 yo\i cannot end on a pos.i ; ve poi.uL, 
c.iLlier von slioul.d toll the einivlovee, or let: t:iie inployee tioll you, wliaL he or 
slu» i:an do to iniprcwe in ('no lu-j.alive areas. TiieLf was t:he den ; s i oa also 
thai: (.here doc>s not ahv^av,, have Co he soinetilii.i.f; Lve i m tiliu ap/.ai.sal. 

IK^ not look for pettv tliin^vs JurU: because you leel that a totally positiivc 
inft-rviev does not ^vluI;. 

Owr i-roup dticidit (hat ap-praisals need not: br done annua Llv or on tlie 
an; tversat , d^ite ol f^»' emp 1 o vnien I . The appraisal can be sliort: term, aftier 
a pr-oject has bc-en eompletcKl, or l.orniail.y every lour inonLlis or every three? 
monLhs. The t.orni that t:he appraisal takes can eitiher be very formal, usiu' 
a Stan- ^'d int:ervlc-v lonu, or it: can be verv informal, thi.iM^s sucli as v/rlting 
a inenio ( v) the eniplo ee or a memo t:o t:he iiiglier supervi "or witi; a copy Lo t:he 
emplovee. Tills enables vou to i',et sonieLhiiiij into the personiu^l file. Or, 
even more iniorniailv, you miv;hL reLurn some tliinv, to tlie employee with a note 
written at the top t iiat says, "Very v,ood," Tli(-:u^ art^ elements that become 
part 1 the perlTu^manee appr' : :.:)! techniques. 

;e last thiur, that . us sod were t:he terms that are used 

nie. sure |)erlomiance on the appraisal /e found that Lern.s such as 

"{. . d" nr ^':^a( s i r.-iL' t ory" arL^ sci;. ;hat mcani ni',iess . People tf-:l to ratt- 

oi: (he I o Till and "Sa t i .s t. ac to r " ec's up becomi n,; a incdi^ocre level oi 
pt^-f ormar.ce,. One solution, t.rat v; b.^ ard Or. ' oe discuss yesterda--, mav be 
behavi^n-a! ancii. in^^. Ins.- ! oi using Sa t, i s i a.c t or v , " yon liave sor.ie 
d e s c r i p t: ion of t h ^ 1 e v e I o f s v V v i c e ov the 1 e v e 1 of n e i s o na I i t v that is 
requ.::'(-d for ? ' i' ;-;a ti s : i c t, o i ievel, an(i you chet:!- oi'f tliat. Tb.ank vou. 
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I'KACT U,AL TlKHHiliTS ON [•; VA i J !AT I 0\\ 



('I'liis il i. .SL'iisM i tMi was |»i «';.rn t cd hv Mr. Curl* '! ^sioii I, (U-tohcr , I')?'').) 
.See a I. so [\ c Ininial paper lp' ''r. riirl{'\', pj>. .0. 

i am reprt.'StMit lmI oh : 'm' j)rpv,r;iin ilicrf as l\aL!or Cni.-it'V, viiid (}la!'^; ( ht* 
felhn-/ 1 am, vUuI so luif. 

I ara a I i in^ai' i a.ii ylio is a tuis i tir;-;r.i.;an oi- a In is i rI(^s•slllap. v.'!.o liap{ :k; ! i.- 
I)c a librarian, i_U'p(aul t !t)' ci' .■.'here vou ar ■ ctiniiar, I roiii and IuHs^ yo ■ > ' "^liin^v; 
at i)H\ aiitl I 'ill not <'xaL'tl.\' srrr ! v/anl io kiu,>\v wiii' , > 'i; iir u'IlIi 
(hat liitlo {>i ( o: a t)ac'K-M omul , ! also sav t.liaf ] propart^d a Tlio 
Library hircctoi- i:valiial.t:,s t:bo Stall." 1 thoi!"liL pcrba-i^s ■ nav- 

botorc 1 talkud, and so ! an. ;,-t>inr to talk wi.lii onlv oi.casior. o " yjos 

t;o Ihv paper. 

r t ' s a fa i r 1 \- c '/ r i c a 1 \') a per, I d o u ' t tl i i nk j ' ;;i i i u a ' t i i a L k i iui o I a 
::My. The t"ac t ol t_iu- malter is t.hau there are areas in (:l i s busi; -ss of dealing 
w i ( i 1 St a f r and a f l < niip l i r t o e v a I \ : a ! e a nd t o luak e d e c ; : ; i o n s p rt.^p (.• r 1 as the y 
rel<it.e to sfalh, \-;hieh 'an on' a real at'.aek o i' i.iolanclio 1\- , i I' \'0'!'i-(^ 

cartel! I, I' M ■ r^e.' v; i 1 1 ho o;. !i'.'i"s, I se p who wi 1 i doal moi-e posi'ively 

« i';a[ferr, ;t ! /nul so peritaps •.■<.'*m ca;: i ew ir\- c on ! r : i ^ 1 1 i ^.m s a.s 

so^Vif t h 1 ny, ol fi halan.cc: wh(.-cl, 

;;nf.' ol tiie a ■ :!. /ij^es ariiia' of :^i a I a Ik 'ike (liis :s tliat ;,-oe 

..,:arpen ■.\,M:r5;e:; .:p r.al v'o ; star: Ihinkini' f lie s'hv Iia: Aim! 

l)(.:rore ■ ielr ihe (\M;:pan\- (o co::i.^ here, 1 i i^^i t i ; n *. eci a eonple t) j 1; in.T. in 
' cvnlu:^. ion p r(Mj orit i r or- ol wi-r h'Oi,:[)an '/ , wli ' I; i wo;'1(. h/v.'*' (i. .^iome: iru' 
aj:o, i: : iiad liion^^ht" ahoi:i t;;ei!; - ai^d so ' (hon^^.. .iu.',u 'Ac::., .md .;ov :;:ey 
are h^. : : n.^ doi ' e . 



i;,,.il,.ai ion - v.M.'!l rvalnaiion \ov wluit: 1 ^ULii;:. tlia-'s reallv vhv. question 
Ih.'i! 1 ask nivscLt. I am Lcs:; i f 'U t i i i c a I 1, v oiM.-nf.l i ii i,iv approacli U> those 
matters thai i)erhapr> iiianv ol the Dlhn; speaker;;, ^ il ih.ere is a lack ol' 
j;,,: ..St ieai ion in mv approaeh to ihi;: iiiaLLer, ) hope vou will hear wit.li me. 
r-iC, evaluation toe v/hal.' WeJl. I suppose cpiicUv von would say, "Well, 
..valuation is lo make sure .!.at tin- person in the fK)SL is perlonnin)^ correct.ly 

v;i'M, and will jm.u his or iier just desei ls in due process ot ihiuv^s." Well, 
V.-.., and perhaps il is more than that. I t: .an be v:y^\V(} also to measure the 
<M tevM veness ol tiie whole i-rinv no 1 i Ves, il measures the M ' ivoness 

I > I t he emp 1 iU'cu* , 

1 sa.' ei Leet i ven-ss, ! ; end t. liiink in terms ol. e 1" t: i e 1 env y , and 
winni I Miinl. in t.erms o' et'tieie-. 1 ( h i nk in terms ^ -s loi which the 

,> = iLpu^ (^an he q. -an 1 1 ; ! * . ! i i::med i a ; c 1 v ..irn to soiue ol" the n".)re clerical 
t imet ions that exi.st: i u uiv librarw 

i: Mluation can he used a 1 lo eomc up win. nei^ative responses which 
ea.. he quite :;etu] to <nr, admini Orator in. a v.K*ietv of ways. .1 can also 
leaJ !(^ :hL' i:;eas ur emen !. ot job soundness. Is :,; - h^b really a job Liiat people 
,-an do.' ur, is it ;t;sl simply sort, o t' an elu|Mian;'s ^u-aveyard, tuat you 
:.i.i:,nlv to5.s ..or;ebodv ;ii:o ;uid ho exists ior r ye^ir, and ihen he's ^;onr. And 

t tie--^'' s a J -1 t hat , 

■y\u'\) :ho-o ;s a oisiai: L'ic:;ient ol ::'eas - : i u)', tiie s u}:)e rv i, sor , [)t:cai:se in 
..va! ;al!ou <0 e::nlo,i.", ■/ou work .-acl :"rom :is' to tiie person doinj; 'he 

,.,.;il.,a! 1 . : rr.ir :-;o.: ot a score .■ard develops a, i:. relaies to tiie i^erson 
.ioinv :i:o ovaluati. a I. -as! on i;o lint l mu-'o:., and strengths and 
w^-akness. an() ]>otonfi,M ai all ta^ ;ofs i ! evaluation p.-oc/ss. 

P,..,...; ial . oi .;oMrso, is someUiiny I . h I sk oi, lor c-.'sm^^o. : u di 1 i n^; 
viti: i>i-..-.-s- osais r: o-' o^ I' o% soiuu ' 'iner. ; ])..Leatiaj. I'iie 
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poLeiKial is v i ewc^d on the basis of Llio marks and the general intelligence 
and appearance - and lleavon knows wlial else - but lots of things. And then. 
Lhe question is: Will the person bo able to execute? And executing is quite 
another matter, and in my opinion, at least, does not directly rebate to ihe 
level of intelligence or the level of marks or anvLhing else. It's a meshing 
of a variety of skills - a variety of background - a variety of interests - a 
variety of disciplines. And so, potential is there, but whether it is 
translated into actual fact is anotiier matter. And potential doesn't exist 
forever. It comes and it goes. 

In Japan and in many other countries, it is interesting to note that the 
records of performance maintained for personnel emphasize only the positive. 
They emphasize only the positive because, in effect, you can't let anybody 
go in Japan, and people don't leave anyway. You go to work for a company, 
and you stay, and you stay forever, and that's essentially the process. It 
is changing a bit now, but essentially that's it. This is one of the reasons 
wliy the Japanese don't use many of our evaluation techniques, because the 
point is, if an evaluation is turning up negatives, what can you do with it? 
You want to know what the strengtiis are, not the weaknesses. Ai.d so, if vou 
are running a library in which you can't let people go, because of any number 
of other forces which are brought Lo bear on your decision making process, 
and there are many directors of libraries, perhaps out here, but certainly 
around the country, who automatically give people raises every year, because 
not to do so would raise a tremendous flap. The only people that they can 
let go are those who get caught stealing or going into the wrong washroom or 
something of this sort. And so, you deal with mediocrity on an everyday 
basis, and if that's the case, then evaluation for what? 
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Well, il.ai's perhaps overs uu. inc. it .i"st. a but, b<iL nonell.eles.s , i 
thrnk you have Co bead Llrings to fil where you are and t:l.e environnionL you' 
living in and what you are aLLcnipLini.; to do. 

Now in my own experience. It has been practical to maintain evaluative 
criteria, at least for professionals, in the area of professionalism and 
ability to execuLe, the capacity to communicaLe , imagination, and imagination 
isn't always a bonus, you know. It isn't always a plus, particularly as it 
relates to some specific job. Nenetheless, you ought to know if a person 
has imagination, because in certain artas it can be a tremendous advantage. 

Another criterion is good personal habits, although I realize that 
that's gone out with the dodo bird, but nonetheless, it impinges on the 
effectiveness of the individual to cope and that's important, because if 
you're running a library, your job is to execute, to get the job done, and 
to make the institution serve the people it's supposed to serve, and so 
therefore, you just have to deal with problems and weaknesses of individuals. 
It's my firm conviction that after working for a quarter of a century with 
people, that in order to get strength in any critical position, one must put 
up with weaknesses. l^ailure to recognize this fact has led to many, many 
bland appointments in our libraries. Placing in potentially dynamic positions, 
people who get there by virtue of having a lack of recognizable weaknesses, 
often brings little or no strength to the position, and so that worries .ne. 

Every institution, at least I feel, has a life of its own. It lives 
whether the director lives or not, and whether the employees perform or not. 
It is very difficult to kill an institution, although the attempt has been 
made on occasion through lack of performance or for lack of budgeting or any 
other reason. And so it's very, very difficult. It is a living, breathing 
organism and it is made up of people. Policies and practices, which supposedly 
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are di.ct.al.(Hl Lrom alcove for Llie i\ooi\ oi: Llie librai-y or the coiimumiLy will 
noL necessarily become reali.Lies, and you have Lo deal wi Lh LhaL. They may 
be accepLed or reJecLed or parfially clij.;esl:ed, or compleLely regurgi La Led . 
The head will not always be able t:o eonLrol Lhe emoLi.ons of this organism, 
buL tlie secrel oi" sound admi ni s L ra L i on is lo know liow Lo do jusL LhaL, and 
iL reiaLes to evalualion as well, 

I now liave a lot more concern for Llie Ir.iporLance of Lhe emoLional life 
of a llbrarv Llian perhaps I once did. WriLin^.^. memos and pressing buLLons, and 
talkiii); lo people does noL necessarily make Lhe gianL sLand up and walk. 

Now, no nialLer whaL size or type of library you're involved in, I Lhink 
you are probably going to havo Lo liave an evaluaLion reporL. ThaL starts 
off on a aegalive tone, buL I Lhink Lhey' re good Lo have, excepL tliat I worry 
about them, because I have seen maybe in 20 or 25 libraries and three or four 
businesses, in whicii I've been involved, evaluation reports, and they seldom 
work. They seldom work for any number of reasons, and yet failure Lo have 
them is an admission, at least at this time in life, of a lack of adminis t rativ 
and management skills, and it is tantamount to dereliction of duty. So you 
really have to start on the premise LhaL you should have an evaluation report. 
And then I go a step farther and say, well you should have one, but you should 
try very hard to make it work. If it doesn't, well then you have other reports, 
which will make up for the deficiencies of the evaluation report. But somehow, 
if you are going to run a good, tight ship, and run a decent library that 
serves the people It is intended to serve, you've got to get the best out of 
the people on tiie staff, and have Lliem feel LhaL they are contributing as well. 

I think that most of the theory calls for liaving talks for evaluation 
at regr itervals. You have them at regular intervals, and you show the 
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empldvc-.- what you l.ave said abouL him, and d.ore is usually a sii^ning 
procedure. Oi course, 1 Lliink evaluaLion sliould be on-going, all Che Lime, 
and the problem is LliaL it occurs once a year in a formal sLructure. 

Now t:hcso are some of the problems that 1 see in every library situation: 
There is a sort of intimidating feature to the evaluation. What are you going 
to do with this L-eport? If Llie supervisor says, "Well, the Chief up there, 
he K.ftK this report, and because of tlic i)ressures of the day -- there's the 
union, there's an affirmative action program, etc." They have half a dozen 
other reasons zeroing in to bend the decision-making process. Then, what is 
he going to do with tlie report? And if I say tliat Susie, in effect, is weak 
liere or weak tiiere, and slie refuses to accept this, and we go up to see the 
boss, because there's always a review procedure wlien the employee does not 
agree. Tiien if the boss backs out once, whid- he -ay very well do, because 
he doesn't want a lot of problems from this ej - then what do I do? So 

I check, if I know; "Good", "Excel lent" , "Good" ," i.xcel 1 en t" , "Good", "Excellent", 
and r put it in the file. And if you know that mediocrity is going to be 
tolerated, tliat's exactly what you do, if you're a supervisor, and so you've 
got a problem, ^lat I'm saying is that just having an evaluation report, and 
just working with it and getting it into the file once a year is not enough. 
There has to be the right climate witliin which this report is used. It has 
to mean sonietliing, and it has to give tangible evidence that it is going to 
be used, if it is to be anything mor^ than a farce. And so, tliat's my personal 
f eel i ng. 

Now disciplinary reports are essential if an administration is going to 
effectively evaluate wliether an employee should stay or go, and frequently 
these reports are used to build a case against an employee. The first tiling 
that happens is that vou are called in by the Union or the Civil Service or 

1 0 0 
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Iho lU.an! ol Trust fi".s, nnd HiL-y ask, "Have you had pro^^rcssi ve discipline?" 
"Have you conic V.o grips will. Ihc prob ■m before?" "Is Lbis t:l)e first: Lime?" 
"Have warnings been issued?" "Have you done all of t;liese Lhings?" 

And you sav, "Well, sucli a file on f.iris person, you wouldn't, bolicvo." 
And (lien you whip it out. And liore't; the rcporL, negative in scope and iL 
has been tailored to do Ju.sl tiiat, because LhaL is the only way you are going 
to be able to gel rid ol thai individual, short of some of t:lie Lhings Lhat 
I luenLioned earlier. Well, (hat's not an alLogether wrong reason, buL if 
Ihal \s the only reason Lor iiaving Lhe reporL, LliaL's very poor indeed. 

The evaluation of poLeiiLial. Well, I Lliink LhaL iL is very difficulL 
Lo geL a true evaluaLioii ol poLenLial. MosL of Lliese evaluaLions are made 
on Lhe basis of line supervisors who in Lliemselves have some concern. I tend 
LO Lhink that the evaluation of potential ought not be done by the line 
supervisor. The supervisor ought to rate the individual on the job he or she 
is doing, but potential should be dealt with in a different way. Writing: 
"This person has potential," and putting it in the file, and looking at it 
Liii-.-e vears later -- that is no good. T think the file on people who have 
potenLial for moving up has Lo be kept up-Lo-daLe, because people Lurn sour, 
and Lhey Lurn sour quickly. This is parLicularly Lrue of young library school 
studenLs for any nimibciT of reasons. 

In considering potential, I tend to ask four questions: (1) What has 
Lhe employee done well? (1 am noL concerned wiLh what he doesn't do well.) 
(2) UHiat does he do well? Therefore, what else, might he or she do well? 
(j> uniat training should the employee receive to develop or uLilize existing 
.strengths':' and (4) Would the admi ni s I -a Lor or supervisor or I like to work 
With this person? 

1 ■} I 
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Bocau.st: I I1.-1VC .K,l Li-uslod .nany oi tlic reports CliaL 1 have reccivud. 
I have tended f.« keep an addilionai lile of my own, in my own desk and locked. 
Subsequent speakers are going to say, 'That's pretty hard." It is. On the 
other ;iand, it is bett.--r than not i.avmg a file at all. 

In filling ve^rious library vacancies, the record of potential sliould be 
.studied carefully, and the person with the greatest strength that relates to 
the Job sliould be given serious consideration. The job should never be tailored 
to the individual. And w . : you lia/e the freedom, and you may not, but when 
you do liave the freedom, I think you should always approach it on the basis 
of the person who is best qualified for the job. That is why I feel that it 
is important to have a file on strengths. There should be a file on potential, 
not as it relates to the job that the individual is doing, but as it relates 
to the individual . You rate the person on the job he or she is doing, and of 
course, you take that into consideration, but you have a separate file which 
relates to the qualities and the abilities of that individual, his potential 
£or doing something else just as well. 

It is easy enough 1 think to find out about the weaknesses. The supervisor 
tells you these. You get them occasionally in reports as long as they are the 
reports that do not have to be signed. It is difficult, however, to find out 
what a person might be able to do, over and above the job that he or she is 
now doing. And so I have worked, talking with supervisors, heads of personnel, 
and other individuals, asking for reports on this person, on that person, or 
some other person, trying to build a mosaic on the individual from a variety 
of sources. 

Now job evaluation is every bit as important as personnel ev,". '.nation in 
all sizes and types of libraries. It should be an on-going and Lliorough process 



11 I, as Im'cm mv oh.'ici vHl i on Mint wiuMc i ;i iu>( the pi-.-icticu, Jobs chanr.c 

thoLr charac-ltM- aiicl LMnplia.sis ovvi [\\v vcars, .nul in I he oncl ol.ton become 
not do-able. Tiiere are jobf:- That are reaiJv not do-abi.e an\niiore, nol the way 
l.:liat they arc con:s t. rue t ed . Anv position Ln wlii.cli there Ls rrequent. turnover 
of lii^'ji caliber personnel shonUl b..^ studied carelnllv, wi Lh tills possibility 
i. mind. Job descriptions bavc' to be very, very carefully worked out:, because 
olherv7ise you are h i r i n>', ( be wron;/, person lor t he Job. Vou are not: matching 
llie individual and :be skills liiat are really required. 

Now one problem in lite librarv probes si on , as 1 see iL,bas been rliat 
librarv school r, I'^-^^^h '^'i ^ ^^l^t^n offered posi Lions (JiaL are small and 

limited in iheir sc-ope. 'llieir abilities are not (ested and cliallonged as 
ihcv should be, and as a result, the employee leaves, or worse, stays and 
becomes l>urned out: in a relativclv short period of time. I think tiiat one 
oi the real problems in 'he professions today is that tliere are a number of 
people In the t Iii r t y- to- f or ty- f ive range, who have become sour and embittered, 
and by virtue of i.^eograpliy or other constraints, . ..umot move. "I've liad that 
one promotion and 1 am never going to get another one." And everybody is 
stuck, and that's too bad. This is particularly tr,.o of the young graduate. 

Have you ever seen the young ^i.raduate coming out of scliool, getting an 
asslgmu'nt, and going into a branch library to be asked to do this and '.hat 
and so forth, scnirL-clerlcal funciions, and x^hai liave you? He was all steamed 
up about outreach and somehow or other was not able to get to it? The whole 
tiling just simply becomes a situation where the institution is wearing the 
individual down. Ar.d It's crue, of course, the campus deals witli theories, 
and therefore you expect a little of tliat, but what tends to happen so 
frequently is tliat people lull of promise never reach tliat goal, because they 
veer off or they become ..rib i i Lered or I hey give up. 1 liiink this is very 
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iinporlani. Oik' oi llic ^;rcat problems ol" rec rui. Linen t. i £i not: rccru i I. i nj; . ll 
is simply Laki.n^, care ol Llic pcjople you liavci, and llicn you can recruit les.s 
Or, when people leave, l:hey are satiisfied, and you get oLlior people, because 
ihcy sav, "Il's a good place to work/* I Lhink LliaL tliis is really a problem 
oL' tlic day. 

One of l.he problems about evaluation i.s tlie fact that in a relatively 
small lil)rary, if you're entlnisiastic , you can do it yourself. As the 
library ^',ets larger in scope, then you begin to delegate these functions, and 
frequently you wind up delegating these functions to just such an individual 
as 1 described ^iarlier, the person wlio accepted one promotion, has become 
burned out, and views any procedure otlier than the seat-of- the-pants approach 
as one tliat is scientific fol-de-rol, and is not going to work. And, of 
course, it isn't going to work in that climate. So a great deal of training 
is necessary in order to make sometliing like this work, when you have a 
large library system, with entrenclied staff, and you yourself are remote from 
the individuals who arc being evaluated. You must depend on line managers to 
pull this off. Before you do that, you really have to have committees and 
work out tlie way to approach it. Quantify where you can, try to make sure 
that tlie various line i^anagers are evaluating people the same way, and 
develop a review process, so that all of i t works out reasonably well, 

1 start witli the premise that tlie librarian must keep his or lier eye 
on the ball, and the real reason for running the institution is to serve. 
And sometimes we lose sight of this. And so, if one is terribly concerned 
about one's book collection and having it in good order, withou: gaps, up-to- 
date and reflecting :he interests and needs of the community, tliere is another 
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eollmioii o! irsoiircf willuii Mu' iil)r:iry, wiii cli you ou^lit: to also i;sl' Co 
tlu' yxvixlv^l posr^iMu de^Lec, and (hat. 15] the pooplo ll^at. you liave. WLtliout 
t:lKiL yon aro never j'.oinK, L'u j',et; t:lie "l^ang for llie buck'' l\uU. you liope lor. 

There ai'e lliree slaCements <:rom Maclriav(? 1 li that: ! will just loss oiiL" 
liore at the end: (1) "Tliere is notl'in^; more difficult to c/-ndnct or more 
uncertain ol success than to take Hie lead In Llie introduction of (he new 
order of thinvv^. (:M VAu^n^ t lie w i 11 i n^.n^-*-^''^ gr^-.'it > ^fi^' difficulties cannot 
he w.reat. ('i) When neither their properly nor Cheir honor is involved, the 
major! tv of men live contenC." This I think is quite true. The prohlem is 
LliaC most oi' (he problGms that, occur when dcalini'^ wi Lh large numbers of staff, 
seem to involve cither one or the other or both. One staff member does not 
get a raise that he or she deserves, the property is involved. Another staff 
member does not get a promotion, honor is involved, and probably property as 
well. It is a very difficult problem area. 

[•valuation correctly handled is a marvelous tool, but just knowing what 
the textbook savs and making it work is something else again. 1 would su'ggest 
that vou establisii n favorable climate first. Then you work back to training 
the people who are going to be doing the evaluation, and then you instituu 
the program. Otherwise, you run the risk of becoming involved in a meaning- 
less exercise with an element of farce to it, and 1 do not think that any 
administrator wants to become involved, or can afford to become involved, in 
that kind of an operation. It is worth doing, but be careful how you do it. 
Until you Iiave complete faith in the evaluation process, then perliaps you 
will do as I have done in the past. I have had my own off to the sid( , which 
I have used to check the evaluation process. This either proves that the 
svstem Is not working; or, \ do not know what T am talking about, and it is 
a little of both actually. 1 lelt tliat tlie belt-and-suspender approach iv.ade 
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p.n I i. ul.ii Iv .IS il .!.'all wilh poU'iilial, nm\ par t i c n la r 1 v a;; il <l./alt 
wi I h st.r.'ii;',t lis. And mil. i 1 an cv; 



/aLtiatioii pnu.-i'Mii will <lo that lur nic, ami 



i-aii he 



coutideul in il, I luMi I will do that, myselt, i nnccnia ( r as it. inav 



in ihv rvaluat ioi: procc;;:;, 1 iMcl that tor .we t ho mo.st. impo.taut task 
is in ciolonni.u. Ilu. sLi-enKtl-.'- ol i u.l i v i <hia L , ami to have those availahlc 
.JO tli;il I will In- ahle to promote s t rfnr.th , ralhcn- than make decisions about 
pp.. .ious on a willv-uiilv hasis, 

i,aL(T on von niav wish to chnllenHC some of this, but ihaL's iL l"or .ue 
iiiiMiien I . Tliank vou . 
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I want to rAmiuMl-.'v sdiiir ol iUv tilings that wr li,wr Ixmmi savin)'. aboMt 
tlir appraisal ptocc?;:;. I hora- who Ao not • ako I ho j;v:;(onis approach in tli- 
api)rair.al work pi-r U»rniania< arr r.olnr to oxporioiioo all Uiiuh; ot pK^l-lonis. 
■riioi:o wh(» lootis on I lu- iji/ii i r.noro (ho work aro i>M ii)'. to havo 

prol»I<Mn:;, ioou.s luust I'o on ilic work, not on tho pc rsona I i I V . The tvuns 

must hf on th(^ work and what (hi- pi-rson is doin)'. with tho work, T!iat is 
whori- tin- foous should l)o. Now lot mo soc it i can pull tosu-tlior tlM-s.r 
Miinj'^s into a \u'o,viir.. As 1 sue iL, tdioro arc^ four oleincnls to tiu- apjM-aisal 
p roc OSS : 

^ilili^^l^l^lJl^ll-lJiiJ^^^^' plauninji. l^oL'k plannin;;. is broken down Into 

Lwo areas: (1) Work doliniLion, and (2) The apprai; • process or appraisal 
planning. 'Hi^' process ol appraisal sLarts witli work planning',. Do not wai t: 
unLil all ot ihv- work is complc'ta^d .'Mid then start: vour appraisal. You must 
bni. Id into tlu' work-planniiir. a process Tor appraisal oL the work. You come 
Lo KtiP-^ wiLh Ihc dclinltion of the appraisal pnu-ess, with t:ho dorir.lLion 
oi' t\)v work. 

^Iuinl)e r Lvo is Lhe pcrfonnancc . 1 think LiiaL sc ne of you have said this 
very nlcelv, "Wc do noL wai L until the end of the year to tell saincone that 
he is not 'cutting the mustard'." If they are not 'cutting the mustard' 
during the year, you've got to tell them right there and then. So, thove 
is a kind of informal apprai al process, and you do not wait until the end 
of the voar. In the same way, if someone needs to be recognized in some way, 
do not wait until the end ol the year. Do it then and there. Kt^comii t i on 
can be financial and it can be non- financial . 
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ri,„„hrt (liirr i ( 1 1 1 ' .tpp r , 1 1 1 1 n I r I V i rW . Tin M Is .1 vnv \oiUU\\ \>CV\Oi\ 
o\ f linr. Thr MipiMVisiM will .isriruil.lr mi o niui ( 1 iMi . and hr wi 1 1 sdHMlttli* and 
coiiUivi a V.'- and-i akr :as*;ion. in lliis pha^r, iImm'WIII Ur Ind^.uMMit s 
inadr aUou\ ( Ih- wcm k ot (lir sid.iud i uat Not r that thcrr an* two imiuirianl 
;i.;p»H-f';: O) prrpaiiii^; tor iIh" iiitftvirw, ami (?) condiu' t i n^-, thr inlnvii^w. 

NuimIh i<MM i .r^'t Vl^ni t i on oi^ 3^^^ Kcwards arc both liiiancial and 

iiun-l i uanrial. Now ihal is I lu; oviiall prcu, l.rt nir make Lhis poiiU : 
Mmv yjnupy. talk about rqu-.tin,. a]ipraL;.als wi tb pay i icrrascs. AppraLsal 
srrm.s lo tiuy,yxy,{ ibai. il is t iinr to yr\ a raiso. lias it. i-vrr occuired l:o you 
that (ho vcrv basii- apinaisal inir.bt '^'t-^n ^^i^' jus Li t icat ion ot tbf salary 
to !>r^;in with? 'I'lii?'. nusuis tli.it in manar.tnu'n L , wv want to rrvLow coutinually. 
K'i- want tt^ ask qu(-;tion:; y.Mvh as, "Do I need this personV" "Can 1 JustUv 
the Mioticy 1 am sjMMul i nr, : " ^ujinehow wc iiavo devrlojU'd a notion ol' appraisal 
thar ask-. 1 >;ivo liini a raise?" (»r, "Do 1 not: him a raise?" We 

say, "He has done poorly, lo I don* I yj.yjc liim n raise." UlWUCl If iic or 
she does uol do the work, it the work has been done pooily, yon tire them. 
Tiiey yo. Von do not continue to pay the salary, ii the work is not: done or 
not done well. That is what it means. 

We '^re talkine about zero-based bud^;eting. Tn the planning period, we 
start with zero. We have nobody working for ub, we have no products, no 
services, W:^ have nothin^,. Then we begin to build the budget. This means 
that we want to justify your salary, your salary, and >our salary. The 
opposite of this is what happens many Limes: We say, "We had this budget 
last vear, and wliaL we will do is build from thaL point." We make changes, 
add iuerc^inents. Wc assume that tiic budget is going to continue, and that 
simplv add increments. This is why groups talking about appraisals are 
leard t.. sav , "1 v.-ant (o yi I a raise i-r my people." Cr, "1 want more 
nonev." 1 sav to you that appraisal should mean that we jusfify what we are 
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spending already. 

Now, let us develop some ideas about each of the areas that we have 
identified. Work definition is first. This is very important. The group 
sessions did a marvelr.s job in focusing on the fact that we have really got 
to come to grips with work definitions. So, I suggest that you make a work/ 
task analysis, a matrix of all the jobs that you have. Do not consider iobs 
as shrines. Do not be afraid to restructure jobs. Change them around. aie 
search for efficiency is one in which you are constantly seeking changes that 
lead to improvement. Incidentally, this is not jL-t examining one job role 
or one individual. It means tlmt you take the total task, you build a 
matrix. Here is the task. Now here are the people to do this task. You 
consider the total work to be done, and then proceed to find the selves and 
the roles and so forth. We are talking about job descriptions. We are 
talking about the work, the roles that represent the jobs. Notice that we 
are not talking about personnel; we are talking about the work, work 
definition. We are talking about job descriptions. 

We have not said much about standards of performance. I think that 
librarians do not use them more, because they are difficult to dev^op in 
some areas of library service. I think that they would be very useful. 
More attention needs to be given to developing useful standards of performance. 

Next, we begin to set up work expectancies or objectives. An objective 
is a work accomplishment expectancy. I expect to do a certain kind cf thing 
within a specified time. And finally, as part of the work definition phase, 
we make plans, work plans. Hrw am I going to do the work? If you are in 
an area in which the work is largely routine, then the work is fairly well 
defined. We need to remember that all of these considerations are necessary 
in order to do a good job of work definition. 

1 0 9 
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We move next to appraisal planning. The fiist consideration is the 
purpose of the appraisal. What do you want the appraisal system to do for you 
I have suggested some of the goals and purposes of appraisals in my paper that 
was distributed to you- The purposes of appraisal include: to appraise the 
potential, to set up conditions for achievement motivation, for feedback of 
organizational changes, to account for productivity, and to develop personnel 
for positional changes. Finally, of course, we have the tradition of the 
justified pay increases. Let me suggest that if you adopt half a dozen 
different purposes, you run into problems because there is not an appraisal 
system in existence that will satisfy all goals equally well. I refer you als 
to the paper written by Dr. Harold Coe and to the portion of my paper that 
considers the eclectic appraisal. 

After establishing the purposes of appraisal, the next step is to 
develop your process, or what we will call your technique. It is the purpose 
that determines the method. There is no such thing as: "Use this method 
and you cannot go wrong." It is first, "What do I want the appraisal to do 
for me?" Then, "How can I accomplish this with a process or a technique?" 
It is at this point that we begin to consider forms. After deciding on the 
purposes and techniques, you proceed to design your forms. The forms should 
reflect the way that you plan to reach your goals. Analyze for potential 
problems. Consider what could go wrong-. What might become a difficulty? 
A good method is to try an informal sampling. Get the bugs out of the 
system. In business, we call this marketing sampling. We are introducing 
a new produce. We try it out in a certain area. So, after you get your 
appraisal process organized, try it out with one or two people, and as I 
have said, get the bugs out. Some libraries that are close together may 
want to form a consortium. If you have mutual goals, you might get together 
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and develop a process and try it out in one of the libraries. In this 
insL-anco. ono lil)r.iry would Ix" used tor your research model. 1 also 
suggest to you that tliis is the place tr begin to plug in all of your 
affimiative action sensitivities. If you ask a question on the fomi. or if 
you take a certain approach that is against your affirmative action program, 
then this is where you will bring it out. (Now, if you have no . firmative 
action program, then you have another problem.) 

We look next at the appraisal interview. The most important thing is 
to prepare for the interview. Another important item is validation. How 
valid is the information that you have in your appraisal system? Validate 
thf information that you have. The third step in preparation is to create 
the climate, which means that the appraisal process is not a process in which 
jobs are tlireatened. Neither is it a process in which people are going to get 
pay increases. I think that you have to create the climate through an 
underscanding of what you are trying to do. The final step, of course, is 
to conduct the interview. I refer you again here to the paper by Dr. Coe. 
He gives valuable points about good appraisal interviews, and I recommend 
that you use these. There are other ideas that I will mention very quickly, 
because our time is becoming short. One of these is the matter of selecting 
your style. Another is helping the person who is being interviewed to feel 
at ease. The last item is feedback; you should provide for follow-up. This 
takes place after the interview, but it is really part of the inte^-view process, 
It relates to monitoring, in a way, the kinds of things upon which you and 
the e.-ployee have agreed. 

For example, it is not enough to say, "You didn't do the job." and stop 
at that point. What must you go beyond that point? You must then ask. 
"How can we change next time, in order to do the job?" If the employee 
makes a suggestion you might say, "I'll help you to do this." Then yo.: have 
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both cigreed on how a useful change can he effected. You will still need to 
monitor this. Provide for a follow-up in two months or in three months. 
Make sure that the employee understands that the follow-up is essential. 
From the appraisal interview, you want to achieve a meeting of the minds 
between you and the employee. You should both agree on how the wrong things 
can bo corrected, and how the right things can be continued. You should 
plan for a check in two or three montl 3, or some definite period of time, to 
be sure this is so. Our time is up. Thank you very much. 
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SUMMARY STATl^lliN-l ON FINAL Sl'SSIONS, SIFNDAY, OCTOBER 2-,, 1975 
Holiday Inn, Charleston, Illinois 

The format for the Sunday morning program was changed from that which 
had been announced on the printed program. Plans for a role-playing 
experience, involving all participants and developed by Mr. Thomas Brown 
and Miss Mary D. Quint, were announced as a substitute presentation. This 
activity gave the participants an opportunity to experiment, without the 
assistance of the Institute Staff, with the tasks of developing job 
descriptions and standards for measuring performance for three positions: 

(1) A Reference Librarian, 

(2) A Circulation Clerk, and 

(3) A Head Librarian. 

The context of the library, a public library serving an academic community, 
was outlined by Miss Quint. 

The participants were organized so that they would assume roles that 
represented three different perspectives or points of view: 

(1) Trustees, 

(2) Administrative Librarians, and 

(3) Line Librarians. 

Members of the Institute Staff met in a separate location for a final 
review and assessment of the activities of the previous sessions. 

After a period of approximately thirty minutes, the Institute participants 
and staff reassembled for the final series of reports. These reports presented 
the views of Trustees, Administrative Librarians, and Line Librarians oa the 
job descriptions and standards for measuring performance for the three positions 
listed above. 

X X o 
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The role-playing groups approached their work seriously, and the reports 
were lively, reflecting the consideration that the group members gave to this 
joint-attempt to experiment with the writing of job descriptions for a 
hypothetical situation. The reports were not intended to be definitive 
statements or models for future planning in individual libraries. For this 
reason, the complete transcript of the reports is not included here. A copy 
of the complete transcript will be given to the Planning Committee for the 
follow-up Conference that will be lield in 1977, 

The role-playing exercise provided an opportunity for all persons to 
share in decision-making relating to performance evaluation, in a neutral 
setting, before returning to their own organizations to begin to work on the 
second objective of the 1975 Personnel Evaluation Institute - implementing 
plans for an appraisal process to be carried out in their individual work 
situations - 
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APPENDIX I 

PROGRAM OF THE PERSONNEL EVALUATION INSTITUTE 
October 24-26, 1975 



1 1 1.) 



OrKH K OK TiiM SK<:KBTARr OK Statk 

Springfield, Illinois 62756 



Michael J. HowlETV 



October 20. 1975 



Miss Frances Pollard 

Professor of Library Science 

Booth Library - Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Dear Miss Pollard: 

It is wy pleasure to extend greetings to you and to those who 
are attending the Personnel Evahiation Institute ai Eastern 
Illinois University. 

In the circumstayices in which most libraries operate in these 
days of financial difficulties, it is more than ever important 
V- 't the personnel in libraries contribute to the total mission 
of the library to the very best of their ability. An institute such 
as vou have planned should go a long way toward assuring that 
each person in the library has meaningful objectives designed 
to move the library forward, and that the evaluation of each 
employee contributes to the goal of the institution, 

I wish you and the institute participants the greatest success 
both during your meeting at Charleston and in your future 
applications of the techniques you explore. 

Sincerely , 




fichacl J. Hoivle 
Secretary of State 
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IIOIAFI. J. HOWI.KTT 

• tCNCTAMV Oh' STATi 
AND 

»TATE LIOWARIAN 




OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY < F 5 ^ATE 
li-LINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELDJLLINOIS 62756 



October 17, 1975 



Miss Frances Pollard 

Professor of Library Science 

Booth Library - Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston^ Illinois 61920 

Dear Frances: 

I regret that because of a previous contnitment I will not be able to 
attend the Personnel Evaluation Institute at Eastern Illinois University. 
I especially regret that I can't be there because I am very much aware 
of the Importance of the subject, and how much this management function 
contributes to an efficient organization. 

I would like to extend rny good wishes to you and the participants at the 
institute both for the institute itself and for the days ahead when the 
principles of the institute are applied in libraries throughout the state. 

Sincerely, 



KathryVi J. G^terfi^ld 
Director 
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EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

CHARLESTON. ILLINOIS 61920 

Office of tho Prr'.fdcfft rf'IPf>honf^ 531 :'0J 1 



All u\ us <i( I-'.asti'i-n Illinois Univrrsity arc pl^'ascd to welcome you 
as participants in this l^'^sonrK'l l-Lvalualion Institute. The theme, 
"E'rot'essional Growth 'i'hrough l'. valuation " is an excellent one. As 
professionals, we should all be concerned about improving our 
professional performance, as well as assisting those who work with 
us . 

I hope you have a rewarding institute. Please enjoy our campus 
facilities wh ile you are here. Again > welcome. 

Cordially , 



Gilbert C. Kite 
Prc'sident 
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PERSONNEL EVALUATION INSTITOTE 
Sponsored by 
The Illinois State Library 

& 

Eastern Illinois University 
Department of Library Science 
October 24-26, 1975 



PROGRAM 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 197.^ 

8:00 - 10:00 P M. Charleston Holiday Inn 

Institute Statf Meeting 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1975 

10:00 A.N. - 10:45 A.M. • ^^^^ 
Institute Staff Meeting (3rd. floor) 



10:45 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. 
Registration 



EIU Union, ALUMNI LOUNGE 
(2nd. floor) 



Note: 



12 



:30 P.M. 

Lunch 



1:30 - 3:30 
SESSION 



For those who complete registration early, we recorranend a stroll 
on the campus. We hope that the weather will be favorable. The 
walk leading North from the Union will take you to Old Mam. 
In the Sargent Art Gallery, on the first floor there, you can 
enjoy the exhibit of the work of the Art Deparment Faculty.) 

EIU Union Ballroom 

(2nd. floor) 

EIU Union (3rd. floor) 

„ „ -FSSTON I Charles ton/Mattoon Rooms 

P.M j-baoiuiN J- T „ 

I - "The Big Picture;" introduction of the basic ideas relating 
to personnel evaluation, in brief conceptual presentations. 



Opening Remarks - Miss Mary D. Quint, Senior Consultant 

^ Library R'npower Utilization, Illinois State Library 

- Dr. Frances M. Pollard, Chairman 

Department of Library Science, Eastern Illinois University 

"Fundamentals of Management" - Dr. William E. Green, Chairman 

Department of Management and Marketing 
Eastern Illinois University 

"The Library Director Evaluates the Staff" - Mr. Walter W. Curley, President 

Gaylord Bros. , Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 

Intermission ( Fifteen minute break. Please reassemble promptly for the 
continuation of Session !•) 
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PKC)(;!<A>1 (continued) 



-2- 



"The Haman Element in Organization" 



"Employee Evaluation, Some Problems 
and Techniques" 



Simulation Demonstrations 



3:30 P.M. 
COFFEE BREAK 



• Miss Myrl Ricking 
Employment S upervisor 
The Urban Institute, Washington, D, 

Dr, Harold Coe 
Professor of Psychology 
Eastern Illinois University 

Dr. William E. Green, Chairman 
Depar. .ont of Management and 

Marketing, Eastern Illi nois 

Universi ty 



EIU Union, ALUMNI LOUNGE 

. (2nd floor) 

(1 lease reassemble in the Charles ton/Mattoon Rooms at 3:50 P,M,) 

3:50 P.M. 

SESSION I (continued) - "Developing and Using a Personnel 

Evaluation System" - Dr, Paul Mali 

Professor of Management 



(Note: Copies of the papers listed above 
will be distributed to all participants 
at the end of SESSION I.) 



Graduate School of Business 
University of Hartford 
West Hartford, Connecticut 

& Senior Consultant, Paul Mali & 
Associates, Groton Shoppers Mart 
Groton, Connecticut * 



IiiLroduction of Consultants and Discussion Leaders 



Announcements - Dr. Paul Mali 



Miss Myrl Ricking 
Employment Supervisor 
The Urban Institute 
Washington, D. C, 



Organization Plan for First Session of Small Group Discussions; 



Consultants and Discussion Leaders 

Dr. Jesse H, Snera & Mr, Walter W. Curley 
Miss Ruth Gregory and Mrs. Ruth Frame 
Dr, William E, Green and Miss Myrl Ricking 
Miss Cosette N. Kies and Dr, Harold Coe 
Mr. Rick Haegele, Dr. Peggy Sullivan, 
and Miss Alice E. McKinley 



Locations 

- Effingham Room 

- Casey Room 

- Greenup Room 
Ashmore Room 



Kansas Room 

Coordinat ^ for Small Croup Discussions ~ Dr. Paul Mali & Mr. Tom Brown 



5:15 



Intermission (fifteen minute break). Please prepare for the 

Reception and Dinner, beginning at 5:30 P.M. Directions are 
given on page three.) 



2 ! 
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PROGKAM (continued) 



5;30-7;30 P.M. 
RECEPTION AND DINNER 



EIU Union, FOX RIDGE 
ROOM- rPirst floor) 



Please Note: There is one entrance point for the Reception and 



Dinner, and Institute hadges mast be shown to the 
cashier. Please enter through the lower-level-Eas t 
door of the Union, proceed through the buffet service 
line, and go over to the Fox Ridge Room, which is in 
liic extreme Southwest corner of the University Union. 



Musical Interlude - Mr. John E. Price 

Department of Music 
Eastern Illinois University 

END OF SESSION I. 



9:00 - 10:00 P.M. 

Institute Staff Meeting Charleston Holiday Inn 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1975 

9:00 A.M SESSION II Char les ton/Ma t toon 



Mrs. Ruth Frame, Miss Myrl Ricking, 

Dr. Peggy Sullivan, Miss Cosette N. Kies, 

Dr. Harold Coe, Mr. Rick Haegele, Mr. Thomas Brown, 

Miss Ali-^e E. McKinley, Mr. Walter W. Curley, 

Dr. Jesse H. Shera 



Reports; Announcements of group discussions; Individual 
Conferences; Workshops; Clinics. 



11:00 - 12:00 Noon - Continuation of Workshops, Clinics, and Individual 

Conferences . 



Coordinator 
Consultants 




10:30 A.M. 
COFFEE . . . 



EIU Union, ALUMNI LOUNGE 



12:00 Noon 



LUNCH 



EIU Union, FOX RIDGE 
ROOM 



1:15 - 2:00 
SESSION III 



SESSION III 



Charles ton/Mat toon Rooms 



2:00 - 3:30 



Coordinator - Dr. Paul Mali 
Announcements - Mr. Thomas Brown 
Continuation of Work on Problems and Concerns - Institute 



END OF SESSION III. 



1 2 -3 Staff and Participants 



Ill 



I'KOCKAM (continuecl) 

5.3Q i> }.) SKSSJON IV Charleston Holiday Inn 

RetroshmcMUs (Reasor Rooms 2 & 3) 

Dinner (Served at 6:30 P.M.) 

Program - Opening Ranarks - Dr. Frances M. Pollard 

Introduction of Speaker - Dr. Peter R. Moody, Provost and 

Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, Eastern Illinois 
Universi ty 

Guest Speaker - Dr. Richard I. Miller 

Associate Director for Academic Affairs 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 



END OF SESSION IV. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1975 
8:00 A.M. - 9:00 A.M. 

CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST Charleston Holiday Inn 

SESSION V 

9:00 A.M. - 10:45 A.M Charleston Holiday Inn 

SESSION V 

Coordinators - Miss Mary D. Quint & Mr. Thomas Brown & 

Dr. Harold Coe. 
Presentations by Institute Staff: 

"The Effect of Personality Problems on the 
Performance of Employees** 

"Are You Fit to Be an Evaluator?" 

'*The Effect of the Administrative Structure on 
10:45 A.M. Employee Performance" 

Intermission. 



EKLC 



11:00 A.M. - 12:00 Noon SESSION VI 

S ES S X 01^ VT. 

Coordinators - Mr. Thomas Brown & Dr. William E. Green. 
Presentations by Institute Staff: 
Summaries 

Tentative assessments of work accomplished 
Analysis of needs for the future. 

12:00 Noon 

LUNCH Special Sunday Buffet Holiday Inn 

ADJOURNMENT (following lunch). 

12u 
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ROSTER OF PARnCIPAOTS 



Klaine M. Albright: 

Universit of: Illinois Library 

Champaign-lJrbana, I L 

Herbert Bible 

The Jolin Clrcrar Library 

Chicago, J L 

RuLh liirkhead 

Will jam Raincy Harper 

Col lege 
PnlaLine, IL 

Frances Bracll)ury 
Northbrook Public Library 
Northbrook, IL 

Lee Brooke 

Chicago College of Osteopathic 

Medicine Libraries 
Chicago, IL 

Ida A. Bull en 

DuPage Library System 

Ceneva, IL 

Fred Byergo 

Cook Memorial Public Library 

District 
LibertyviUe, IL 

Clarence S. Carter 
Wilson Library 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 

Anne L. Chandler 
Kankakee Public Library 
Kankakee , IL 

Margaret A. Chaplan 
Institute of Labor and 

Indus trial Relations 
University of Illinois 
Champaign- Urban. I. IL 

Raymond G. C: .. Sitolm 

Chicago Public ^ibr..ry System 

Chicago, IL 



Nary Clarke 

DuPage Library S>stem 

Ceneva, IL 

Sliery 1 C lay ton 

Last St, Louis Public Library 
East St, Louis, IL 

Dorothy C, Coffman 
Southern Illinois University 
School of Medicine 
Springfield, IL 

Ray Cole 

Morris Li brary 

Southern Illinois University 

Carbont'^ale^ IL 

Joanne Cr ispen 

Lutheran General Hospital Library 
Park Ridge, IL 

Nettie Davenport 

Rolling Prairie Library System 

Decatur, IL 

Marlene Deuel 

Poplar Creek Library District 
Streamx-zood, IL 

Robert A, DeYoung 
W i Ison Li brary 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 

Paul DiMauro 

Evanston Public Library 

Evanston, IL 

Madie Dowel 1 

East St. Louis Public Library 
East St. Louis, IL 

Ron Easton 

Peoria Heights Public Library 
Peoria Heights, IL 

Doro thy Fuehring 
Mackinaw Township Library 
Mackinaw, IL 
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M;ir^',.ii (•( h (i i l)l)s 

Starved Kock Library SysttMii 

Ottawa, 1 L 

Christine C i ison 
Lincoln Public Library 
Lincoln, IL 

Preston Ci Ison 
McKinslry Lil-)rary 
Lincoln College 
fiincoln, J 1-. 

Karen Cray 

Croat. River Library System 
Quincy, IL 

Ce^r^e P. Crove 

Lewis anil Clark Library 

Sys teiu 
Ldwarilsvi lie, IL 

Joe Harris 

Cumberland Trail Library 

Sys t em 
Flora, IL 

Patricia M. ilogan 

North Suburban Library System 

Wheeling, IL 

Joyce C. llorney 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, IL 

Mary T. Howe 

Starved Rock Library System 
Ottawa, IL 

Bernice L. lUilsizer 
Physics Library 
University ol: Illinois 
Cliampaign-Urbana, IL 

Mary D. Huntley 
llayner Public Library 
Alton, IL 

Sue Jackson 

Alpha Park Public Library 

Distric L 
Bart onvi lie, IL 



Vau 1 V . Joluison 

\{o 11 ing Prairie Libraries 

Decatur, IL 

James R. John- Lon 

Country Club Hi lis --Hazel Crest 

Public Library District 
Country Club Hills, IL 

Adrian Jones 

Roosevel t Universi ty Library 
Cliicago, IL 

Steplien A. Kershner 

Hayner Public Library District 

Alton, IL 

Karen Krueger 

Illinois Valley Library System 
Peoria, IL 

Elvera Lake 

Waukegan Pub lie Library 
Waukegan, IL 

Douglas Lay 

Lincoln Trail Library System 
Cliampaign, IL 

Ruth Lengelsen 

Mount Carmel Public Library 

Mount Carmel, IL 

Jo E. Lentz 

Bur Oak Library System 
Joliet, IL 

C. L. Lightsey 

Lewis and Clark Library System 
Edwardsville, IL 

Lucile Macleod 

Lewis and Clark Library System 
Edwardsvi lie, IL 

J. Louise Malcomb 

Indiana University Libraries 

Blooming ton, Indiana 

Janis E. Mar ley 
Cliicago Public Library 
Woodson Regional Library Center 
Chicago, IL 
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ilcMiry K. Met so Is 

Corn Holt Library System 

U looming ton , IL 

Beverly B. Mi LI or 
Department of 1/i.brary Science 
['Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, XL 

Linda K. Miller 
Steger-South Chicago Heights 
Public Library District 
South Chicago Heights, IL 

Tliomas L. Moore 
Danville Public Library 
Danvi Lie , IL 

Dorotliea 1). Newport 

Illinois Valley Library System 

Peoria, IL 

Joseph Pacliolik 

Starved Rock Library System 

Ottawa, IL 

Emma Pirtle 

Alpha Park Public Library 
Bartonville, IL 

Carla J. Pluff 
Kaskasia Library Svstem 
Smitliton, IL 

Jerome Podesva 

Lewis and Clark Library System 
Edwardsvi 1 le , IL 

Marilyn Salaz.ar 

American Library Association 

Chicago, IL 

Nancy Sue Schell 

Cumberland Trail Library System 

Flora, IL 

William H. Schell 
Bensenville Community Public 

Library 
Bensenville, IL 

Richard Schneider 
Evans Public Library 
Vandalia, IL 



E Leanor Seminara 

Niagara County Community College 
Sanborn, New York 

Barry Simon 

American Library Association 
Chicago , IL 

Rita I. Simon 

Lewis and Clark Library System 
Edwardsvi lie, IL 

Ross Stephen 

William Rainey Harper College 
Palatine, IL 

Andrew Stimson 

I llinois S tate Library 

Springfield, IL 

Leonard Swi f t 

Oak Lawn Public Library 

Oak Lawn, IL 

Ray Tevis 

Granite City Public Library 
Granite City, IL 

Alex Todd 

Fountaindale Public Library District 
Bolingbrook, IL 

Peter Vander Haeghen 

William Rainey Harper College 

Palatine, IL 

Frank Van Zanten 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, IL 

Linda Vardiman 

Eas t St. Louis Public Library 
East St. Louis, IL 

Carl Volkmann 
Lincoln Library 
Springfield, IL 

Stephen Von Vogt 

Lincoln Trail Library System 

Champaign, IL 
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Kicliard K, Wallace 
Manai',or , .1 iiLoniiatiion Services 
Arclier Daniels Midland 
Company Research DeparLment: 
Decatur, IL 

Robert Wegman 

Normal L^ilil lc Library 

Nonnal, i\. 

James Whl Leiiead 

Western jlliiiois Library System 
Monmoiilh, I. L 

Lmi 1 y W i Is on 

Silvis Public Library 

Si Ivis, IL 
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& CASUALTY 



151 FiirniinRton Avenuo 
Hjrltord, Cofuu'cticut 06115 



Robert C. Qulnn 

M^inagor 

Organization Development, Pcrsonn«< 



November 20, 1975 



Prances M. Pollard, Chainnan 
Deoartment of Library Science 
Kaatem Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Dear Dr. Pollard: 

Your request for 150 copies of our booklet entitled A Managers 
Guide tx) Pprformance Planning^ ATOraisal and Development arrived 
about one week too late. 

T developed this booklet in 1973 to accompany our announcement 
of a new Comoonv-wide performance appraisal process. During 
the oast two years, T have audited the effectiveness of our 
forms and procedures and earlier this month, we made some 
improvements based on suggestions from line managers. 

I am enclosing a cooy of rny announcement letter to our manage- 
rnpnt with the accompanying new forms. I have also enclosed the 
section of our new Personnel Policies and Programs manual which 
replaces the bookle^you requested. Our stock of the booklet 
has been depleted, therefore, I can only send 10 copies. 

Since none of this material is copyrighted, you may feel free 
to reproduce any, or all, of these documents. 

I was very pleased to hear that our appraisal program was well 
received at your conference. Our managers have been very positive 
about it from the start. 

Sincerely yours, 




RCQ/vlh 
enclosures 
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LIFtA CASUALTY 



INK Korhici c oivifvnJNK;^: !0N 



TO Officer/^ arxi l)cpni'tfnr»nt, Hr^idn 

FROM Robert C. Qiiini), Xana^^or^ OrK.fml'/ation l)(^vt?l op^nent, Pciroonnol 

DATT Novcjnbor i^r/'j 



Wlicn Uio Comp»vnv-wl:i.' p.Tl .nnanco ,'inprMlM.a ;.roceno wao IntroduCGd 
in l;73, ijor.inr nia;-,a.MMiM:i t aMKed the- Vrriw^nnvl Dopai^tment to fludit 
tho ef foe :.i vo-.'/in (w' i.h(> l'or:nr' fiiu' pLVJCK-iiure and recoiimend 
chongeo an nc' in/Lrv, 

W€s drf^fted chnuirr.r t^ne r^T- .o^-iianci.' aporcilral fonns in July to 
accomnodato imprc vr-n^.pntn £^Uk*^:o.m t-ci by many nrj^agere and otiier 
OTployeea over Vht> paMt two ye.o--,. Tlu^ rom< were sent to about 
fifty managers for Uv.m: .->view. We then mace further modifications 
baaed on discusfiiona wiii^ thoae miinagers. 

Copies of tho ru;w forma m v • ttached. SlRnificant ljuprovementa 
include Uie elimination of U^c Kefiulta PlaiirMng Guide as a 
separate form. Hermits oxTX?ctoa vrill now be stated on Part I of 
the appraisal form. Thia combined results plan and report of 
results achieved should bo laed for nil managers and employe'is. 

Part IT of the appraisal \3 performance factors and development 
piano The number of factors for evaluating managers has been 
reduced from ?b to 1^. A -.imilar form with -^n factors should be 
used when evaluating M:)n--mar.a/::ement '--niplcyees . There may be 
oircumstar.'-Njo '.-hen tju) ao :-.:n;ui/.>;^^ir.en^ employee form is more 
appropriate i or ,i i3upervii*or w^.o 1m3 limited management 
rcsponsibj litl es . 

An unsatisfactory c^lyj^jn h^a boon added to the forms to make it 
easier for rannK^-rs to dutinKU^ih between failing performance and 
performance which ir, acneptaPle out. noedn improvement to strengthen 
pi-esent ef fectiveneii? or future ^^owth (Development Need). Two 
Performance Factr)r.n f,upplemtintH have alao been developed to provide 
managers witli additional def ml tionc of utrengrtha, development needs 
and unsatisfactory f^orfcnn-mce. Th^lr u-io will be left to the 
discretion of each racing mana^T;er. 



"You goi uc'^io^ with /Etna' 



CAT. 1T«*»» 
PMtNTCO IN MA 



Officern /ml Prijarinftn t Hendo 
Novcml.cr iwys 
Pftg« 2 

OuideltncM which oiiUlnr key aUps in Uie ftpprniriHl proccoo and 
inatructlonM on how \o cnmploU? Uu> fc^rmfi will be pTUblinhed thia 
Friday HO part of the rjt?w jPtMinom Policiro find Prr^gr^tma miinual. 

Copie.M of Uie now fonn;j can be orderod through roKUlftr supply 
ohannelf^. Th»? wupply old tonriM 'wio been exh/iuiUr-d. Pleane 
destroy any of t^o old formn m your fllen. "he new lormg 3hould 
bo Ufled for l^riG individufU reMultr. planning find lor any appraioala 
completed after t^niay. 
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PlRrOfWIANCr AITHAISAl SUMMARY 

PAKl I RI SIIMSPI AN ANOHISUITS ACmrVm 



iti I f\,i A'>> .-At I % 

NAM* 



M» \U i\y> 1 1 'ON 



— ; ;r;:::::::::':;,;:::;:;;;;.r;:::::;r^^^^^^ 

;;::.:;',.::..;:';<.■ ' ' " * ''' ' 



1. SlU I Mf'l. lU) Ml ASlJ.ltAUNM.HimUA 



2. Rf.SUl.r ixHCTt MLASUH[ AUNT ClRlTiaU" 



RfSUl T ACHIEVED 



3. RESULT EXPECTtD 'WEASUHLMLNT CRlTtRIA 



RESC-T ACHlEVtD 



CAT. 401269 
PWNTID IN U.S.. 



•lAA - 23641 J - 1h 
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4. RESULT tXPECllD/MEASURtMENT CRITERIA 



RESULT ACHIEVED 



5. RESULT EXPECTED/MEASUREMENT CRITERIA 



RESULT ACHIEVED 



OTHER- If appropriate, I isi »ibbreviatcd statements of lower priority ob)ectives or results expected in other responsibilities. Add unplanned 
assi^vnents as they occur or at the end of the appraisal period. 
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PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL SUMMARY - NO.M-SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 
PART n - PERFORMANCE FACTORS AND DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



UFE & CASUAL! V 



, r ..crnfy. //J .^o/Mr Circwistonces, 
;i;.2<,«?/' ,.7..v,,/,.;.-</./-r-..n.,' c-/,..,.. '^r./„..M,/ S, /; lopn„;u /V,..,../., .,n,l Uns.V,sl.,CU,ry " "''^^^^^^^^ 

• '''■;;:::;:;:;;::,:r:r:i'::r-^ 

r.„„u./ t,/,.vrrv,-./ ,o rrcu^nt pos'fnn,, .s not i on.uJrm/ ,m,nut.,n( to the work prr/onurtL 



Not Appftdoblti 



PERFORMANCE FACTORS 



expected vaUmu* o! work, v^illinqly C)0(.'S lx»v(>'«l 
nom^al pr cxlucl ion requ tuMmirits . 
















ill 
























< 1 





1/ 



- a 
• 'I 



EXAMPLES 



COnSiStenlly ,r< tii»'v»'s hujh ijnolHy results CO^^■ 
crrnod with (jeUint) Uu' jo!) c1ofH» injht. 

a>tf! f.>HowMUj ihiouqh or. «issit, nMl woik. does nol 
f'ljijire closi; sup'Mvision. 



4. Work MHihorls-PersotMlly wvi'll-)ri}>ior/i»il; uses ttmu 
efficitintly. sots iind nu'tMS renhslnj uuijiM il.iitis. 



5. Protilcin S(jlvtni)-Af..IS proruptly ori Own imti.lUve 
wfien c()*Witjntt;(l with j problt-m luni solves with- 
out su{)Crvrsi^rv nssist.iricn. 

6. lntor{)»'is.K>.il t (fret tveMi»ss-Kei'[)"'g t'thf'fS ifilofrned. 
pr«?SOi»tMH) iili'WS L-lfSirty. m.lint.ltonni l.lvur.itjio re- 
lations witfi (»tfHMS 111 Of outJiule the clep.irtniefit 
office. 

7. Job Knowli-il<ii.'-Profici».'nt to fnpthf)fls or ski Mi ro- 
qijired to j^Mfaini own work .ind knowledtjo 
requiroiJ of ii'l.itJid 0()f i.Jtioos. 

8. Work Hdbits-Attendnnce. iH^'rsonal pJ^one c;ills or 
discussions witti co-worke»S are rw)t mierfennq 
with job effectiveness. 

9. Cost Consciousness-Seositi ^/« to the iMted to 
ehmin.ite rw)n-t?ssenti.jl activities. sum.)<ists 
cost-saving measures. 

10. Self MotivatiofvSustains a high drive level and 
interest m work. Uj.ldS in strengths and wwks 
on deficienc les. 



11 . 



12. 



13. 



14. 



MAA.2059J 



CAT. 401242 
PAlNTEO IN U.i 
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8TRENC;iMS AND Df Vf» (M»MFNI NfFDS - Sut.w.un/n ItMt nx)'.! i.t\}ni1tCQn\ jK-f furmnncn-of tonlod Stromiths oiici dovL-lot)fTifMt iioeds which tho 
empltfyiio ti.i*. 'Jniwii tlunny thit |MM *r|>jM4ii*,.)l [nintni. 



DEVELOPMENT PLAN < hul.c.ile ytxn plans Ux dcvetojxiient of M,.j L-mployee .n the nuxt appm.s.jl pofiocJ. Relate these plans to the strengths and 
dovclofinxjnt rv?cdb cited .itR)vt». imlicatmn S|x;Ci(iC exjx.Tienccs. ex^KWurcs arul trmiunfl. 



GROWTH AND POTENTIAL SUMMARY - Indicate growth f)f)ti'ntial in the employee's present position or t)Otential for assL.mmy increased respon- 
sibility beyOiKl this ^x)SlllO^. Includi; conwnents on the umplnyee'j; expressed career nneresis and QOOls. 



EMPLOYEE COMMENTS- The individual being appraised rrwiy comment below on any areas of agreement or disagreement concerning me 
appraisal or devek);)n»ent plan. Any additional corments made by the rrvinager completing the form should be discussed with the md.vidual 
before the form is signed. 



I have reviewed the a{n>raisal and discussed the contents with my imn«dialo manager. My signature moans that I have been advised of my per- 
formance status and docs not necessarily imply that I agree with tJiis evaluation. 



APPRAISED BY 
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PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL SUMMARY - MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 
PART II - PERFORMANCE FACTORS AND DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Fot em /t ot the /trrfonu.inrr f.u-tDfS fistvdbffovi^ tinhcitt" (■/'/ tftr I'ffrctivi'nt'SS s^tth whuh they were appheU tn achieving the results. Include 
SpeciftC <i,)tt>itft's of nttst'fvrtf hrh,tvtof for r.irh hhttk chrcKnt .is Stn'fU/th, Dt'^rlofwf^'^f f^<^*^<l. Of UnSi'ft sfjctofy. In sumt* Circumst.inces. it 
ni^y t)f Jpt^fotin.itf^ to chtu A inon' tfi,in ont* htttck for ,i ftiftof, t xf^i.Mn yoiff re.isotiS >n the i'*nni{ile cohimn. The Pvrf omuinre factors StiPt'lenWf, 
(AA-?6(\U t'fOMth'S .itltlitmn.it ititrn,i hu ilrtnvtuf S.'.'/'.'x/fA) i}t^\'r f<uutit*nt Net^tls tinil Unsjtisf.tclory conditions for 04)ch of die f.irtofs. 'Vhen 
evaliiatiinj t'Jch t>utot .it'i'i\ tfif fi}/fi)-\ >n,; hio,n( Ortnututns: Sttrtiiittf t ittle ftioni far iiiii^fovenii'nt: fositne intfi.ict on rt-sults. Satisf^CtotV" 
C onst strntly meets OMpert it mns of K'Qitin'iuetit s. Devefopmvnt fl/eeihSiinte tonm for ifttftroK'Ontiuit to iftcrcjse firrsi}f^t effectiveness: q'owth v.'ilt 
str enqthen Jhiht^ to /hiinllr mCft\)Sf'd ffsimnsthildirs. UnsntfSffiCtaryr-Cttnstdef.ihle ftnun ttu rnitff ovement: iivq*ittve iniftjct oo results. Not 
Appficable^C Jnni)t he ohsrrved in prt'Sfnl pnsitiun: is not consit/rrrd miportiittt to fhr i\tirk performed. 



PERFORMANCE FACTORS 



S«'IS rf.vjIiSlPC 



MANAGEMENT QUALITIES 

1. Pi ,viiMtu;-U.jsi't» pl.JdS ipn .1 Ihfin 'iKjii »in 
<ncii>; costs <>nil lH'm:f»5s lUp jusiified, 
i)0.ils »inii schtiiJiil es. 

2. Contnil linc|-Dt'v»*li)|Hnij |>i>r fufTi^.xic'f' or riimliTv coiUrtil 
and rosolv mc} }>♦■! fnrnKinijir pmhU'rHbi 

3. Orgnni /•iinj- Ar r <in(n.f"(if?nt III work (or Ihc mosi (?flict'fU 
handl<n(j ,jnd ,auii,n iciii or iinrHM:t»ssi)rY .w:iivil«?s 

4. DirectiH(| Lt',vlfrshi(j-I>-it mi) ijt.il liMiqinq C)<t,il s. (lel€>- 
tiatiny. cooriji n.itinrt ,jnil [)rurtv>|nu) i niKt viH i^xi hi 
achieving g<j,il s. 

5. OevoloptfU) Stitxjr(jiniii>»s-EviTlvini inn (Jihrrs strcuijths 
and wrMknpssos. pri.'p.it iinon jnfj !nipU>'ti,fn.jiir)i<. of 
dcvotc;wn(,MM pli)tiS. (l(.'V(,'IOpiM(| COIlpCMent ponplf. 

6. Expense M.in.iticmu^^t-Opi'f riiing t'ffic:i»'M|iv ntMr lowest 
possible cost. stijY'ng wdhin bii^j;j(;t. 



■^.Equnl Op[.Mjriun< ry- Achi»?vifT(j planned siijffifuj for minor- 
ities »ind womrn. 



PERSONAL QUAIITIES 

8. Prnblt?<ii Aii,tIvs»s Dpcismfi Mttk tiu)-Co»npr»»hnnsi in 
i^n,-)ly/inq prfihlt.'nis. ni,ik»»S timolv ond pr JCt ic.iji 

dec is'ons. 

9. Self Mjfi<1iJ(**"«'"t*r'cf son,)l I y wol l-(»rijtini/ed. iitili/es 
tirne effoci i v».'l y. inilt*(M'nclf»nt action. 

10. intcrpersniuj I 6 I f«'Ct i vt?n»?ss- *<''e| n rui ottwrs infnnnod: 
effectivL'ly pri.'st'iitiiuj iiJ(.».)s; hnndlmtj cnnflict. 



11. Wntii'n (Joo'Miiinii'.jtions -Unu ,Tnd nnlo/ly. roducnuj 
cwTiplex JbSiMiS to sintp'e tnrms, SfNisrtivtty to riud»erice 
I evels. 

12. Jol) Kni)wli*<Kj(^Mi(jh level of priihc*Rni:Y with nw»ihods. 
techiiirjiios <v»d skills roTuired m own aren or roliited 

f u.'Ctions. 

13. Adnpt.Uti il itv In Cm.u>(>''- rhp nhihty to oMct t(< .ind 
COnipi'tis.iJi' tni nt'( »?s^,.»rY i h,in{)«'S w) np*'t.»tions fM)t 
wocJ to old mcltuids aIu'h they ^ve no loiujer pr Jijidll. 



14. Self \totiv.itU'M-nit v(? 
rf'SOuf l.t'S, bin Ids on 



15. 



to ^MCi i't^l. stri'ti.hi'S p»'iSOnrd 
^Ir^'iiQths J»id works On d*'ficien- 




EXAMPLES 



CAT, 40):'a^ 
PRJNTf D IN U.S.A. 
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STRENGTHS AND DtVFLOPMENT NEEDS • Stmnnnzo xhn niosl sinriif'Caiit pffforninuco - or lOnlod strenn^f^^ nnd dovelopmoiM needs dcn"Ons!r.He»J 
diinn^j the p.is! |>»'f"'d. 



OEVELOPWENT PLAN -list pl.<t<s ftu (J<'v»'lopn»nM nf tiMs mtJi vi iltuij. in the nt.'xt j|)pf.»is,j! pffrxMl. Relnto tiicse pl.).'-> to tf^e strLMujths Jiul 
d<.'vt3lO|)m»:Mi iwN-(js ' ilt.'vl .^liove. nuJu.Uimj spLM:ific tixpt-r ii;nces. oxpaSiirt?s and trjnunq. 



GROWTH AINjD POTENTIAL SUMMARY - Cohwup.mU on the oppnf luimios lor growlfi tn ihu i ndi vi ilu.'il S ptf.rnt po*^ tion . - ;»ott-<>t« .il for nssunmuj 
mcreased rospi-oi^tlji 1 1 ty Iw.^oful this iKJSinun. tnchjde ronmicnli, on expressed coroet interests .<nd (lo.tls. 



COMMENTS - The irtlividuni Dumy .ipptaised m.Ty con¥iient bnlow on .iny drens of .igreement or thsoyreemcnr Loncemnu) th»^ appr.'iisal at 
develotmeni pMt». Any additional cunin^cnts made by the nuinagcr completing tti<; form shouUi be discussed vMtli ttie muIivuIu.iI liolort; ihi.- 'o 
IS Signed. 



I have roviovwiMi the .Hip^Tsnl f^nd discusse<l tl^e conterits wirti my inniediate mnnngor* My signotiire means that I have been advised of my 
porfoimance status and does i>ot necessarily imply rtiat 1 agree with this evaluation. 



APPflAISCD BY 


DATE 


REVtCWEO BY 


DATE 
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PERFORMANCE FACTORS SUPPLEMENT - MANAGEMENT & SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 



This supplement provides suggested criteria for defining strengths, dovolopmont needs and unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance for each of the factors on the Performance Appn^isal Summary form for managorncnt and supervisory em- 
ployees. The examples under each definition dnscribe certa:.'] actions, or behaviors, which can be observed by a 
manager m day-to-day work relationships Each definition should be troMed as a point of reference only — mana- 
gers are encouraged to consider other behavioral examples which could apply to the factors. When evaluating 
any of the factors on the form, apply the following broad definitions: 



STRENGTH 
SATISFACTORY 
DEVELOPMENT NEED 

UNSATISFACTORY 
NOT APPLICABLE 



Little room for improvement; positive impact on results. 
Consistently meets expectations or requirements. 

Some room for improvement to increase present effectiveness, growth will strength- 
en ability to handle increased responsibilities 

Considerable room for improvement: negative »mpact on results 

Cannot be observed m present position; is not considered important to the work 
performed. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



1. Planning 

Bases plans on a thorough analysis of relevant facts and situations: the costs and 
benefits associated with proposed actions are justified in the plan; sets realistic 
goals and schedules; plans are consistent with economic conditions and the organi- 
zation's objectives (long- and short-range), gnins commitments of those affected 
during the planning orocess; adjusts plan and priorities as conditions and demands 
Change throughout the year. 

Bases plans mostly on past performance or trends and does not give enough con- 
sideration to future conditions or forecasts: has tendency to over- or under-estimate 
commitr :'nts and/or schedules. co3ts aon t aiways justify piannea actions; some- 
times excludes affected parties from planning discussions. 

Doesn't plan or disregards planning principles: jumps into work without regard for 
result wanted or how to get it; plans frequently prove to be unrealistic and require 
substantial change, fails to gam commitments from affected parties. 



2. Controlling 

STRENGTH Sets high standards and achieves high quality results through periodic follow-up 

with subordinates, initiates prompt, corrective actions when goals aren't being 
achieved or conditions change; subordinates understand individual responsibilities 
and results expected, resolves individual performance problems in a fair, firm, and 
timely manner. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Some tolerance for letting quality standards slip; tends to wait until work is almost 

complete before checking on progress, resulting in last minute changes or some 
key missed target dates; individual performance problems sometimes have to be 
pointed out before corrective actions are taken. 

UNSATISFACTORY Standards are too low as evidenced by borderline results, missed deadlines or 

both; fails to see when plans are off-track and doesn't correct without direction; 
does not resolve individual performance problems. 
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STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



3. Organizing 

Arranges oroanuation units and work for the most efficient handling and elimination 
of unnecessary activities, responsibility for results is clearly defined; effectively 
integrates efforts of work groups to achieve common goals, optimum staffing for 
results achieved. 

Some .estructuring of work units or systems changes would result in more efficient 
processing of work; needs to improve coordination between work units; needs to 
eliminate some duplication ot effort 

Department or office operates inefficiently; too many bottlenecks result from poor 
organization or unattended systems problems, responsibility for results is unclear, 
fails to inlegrato efforts of work groups; overstaffed. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



4. Directing/Leadership 

Provides leadership examples for others to follow; sets challenging goals with sub- 
ordinates; delegates effectively nnd coordinates many diverse work activities simul- 
taneously; functions effectively without close supervision; sets the pace. 

fvtaintams too low profile; delegates too much or do little; has some difficulty ad- 
justing when many different work pressures are applied at the same time; needs to 
take more risks a little loo cautious; needs to take fewer risks — over extended 
in too many directions. 

Fails to set challenqing goals; involved too heavily in day-to-day work and appears 
to be unaware of work or people problems, needs close supervision; management 
techniques are not getting the desired results. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



5. Developing Subordinates 

Exercises good judgment when evaluating subordinates' performance strengths 
and weaknesses; skilled in providing constructive feedback; helps subordinates ore- 
pare personal growth objectives and follows through m such ways as considering 
development needs when making work assignments; development olans are imple- 
mented; encourages and supports individual initiative and achievement; good track 
record of developing competent people for the organization. 

Tendency to over or underestimate subordinates* abilities; needs to establish more 
challenging personal growth objectives with subordinates; doesn t always follow 
through on development plans; should delegate authority further down into the 
organization to encourage more individual initiative; needs to prepare more people 
for positions in other areas of the organization. 

Doesn't have development plans or seek development opportunities for subordi- 
nates; management practices are stifling individual initiative and achievement; feed- 
back is not seen as helpful or constructive by subordinates; poor track record of 
moving employees within or outside own area. 



6. Expense Management 

STRENGTH Operating efficiently near lowest possible cost; does not make monetary decisions 

at the expense of short- or long-term business objectives; stays within budget 
and/or contributes to the Company's profitability; takes innovative approaches to 
reducing expenses or implementing money-making ideas. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Could do a better job of reducing expenses; makes monetary decisions which some- 

times sacrifice short- or long-term business obiectives; exceeded budget by slightly 
more than an acceptable level, should reduce spending in some activities. 

UNSATISFACTORY Fails to stay withm budget; operating costs are too high; makes monetary decisions 

which are way out of line with economic conditions; is not getting adequate results 
from money spent. 
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7, Equal Opportunity 

STRENGTH Actively seeks minorities and women; achieves or exceeds planned staffing goals; 

Creates sound development plans and hao good working relationships with minority 
and female subordinates: no complaints from employees about unfair practices. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Not aggressive or innovative m achieving minonty and female staffing goals, minori- 

ties and females concentrated in lower class levels; needs to develop and begin to 
move them up m the organization. 

UNSATISFACTORY Poor representation of minorities and females: high turnover among minority and 

female employees, too many complaints about unfair practices. 



8. Problem Analysis/Decision Making 

STRENGTH Acts promptly on own initiative when confro nted with a problem: able to create a 

coherent picture out of both the tangible and intangible parts of a problem; antici- 
pates longer-range implications of current decisions: decisions reflect inner convic- 
tions rather than what may be approved by others; recommendations are usually 
accepted. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Comprehensive m analyzing problems in own area of expertise, but less effective in 

others; decisions sometimes favor maintaining good relations more than increasing 
effectiveness; too much fact gathering when a prompt decision is needed: difficult 
decisions are made only after ihey cannot be postponed any longer. 

UNSATISFACTORY Treats symptoms rather than causes; tends to shoot from the hip without facts; in- 

sensitive to consequences of decisions on other units or the future; avoids coming 
to grips with tough decisions; paralyzed by data — fails to take prompt actions. 



9. Self Management 

STRENGTH Is personally well organized; budgets time so that the most important work Is fin- 

ished first and still keeps commitments to others: takes action without being told 
and follows work through to completion. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Could do a better job of planning daily activities: overcommits self on appointments; 

some time wasted on lower priority concerns when more important work need atten- 
tion; sometimes needs to be told what to do. 

UNSATISFACTORY Lack of organization impairs the effectiveness of others: wastes a considerable 

amount of time on non-essential activities; lacks a sense of urgency on high priority 
work; frequently has to be told what to do ano how to do it. 



10, Interpersonal Effectiveness 

STRENGTH Provides appropriate personnel with relevant, timely information — insures that 

he/she receives such information from others; presents ideas in a clear, orderly, ef- 
fective manner in both individual and group situations; communicates ideas with 
conviction: makes an impact in indirect ways through relevance and wisdom of 
counsel rather than by use of authoritative sanctions; hears others out and doesn't 
interrupt; confronts conflict when it arises and resolves differences through effec- 
tive problem solving. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Sometimes provides too much or too little information: effectiveness occasionally 

impaired by not being informed; tendency to continue talking after a point has been 
made: needs to be more assertive in convincing others: effective relations with some 
people, but conflicts with others; has contributions to make but usually waits until 
asked; too quick to compromise when conflict arises. 

UNSATISFACTORY Fails to keep others adequately informed with current, relevant data; difficulty pre- 

senting ideas clearly; avoids conflict or becomes defensive if challenged; cuts oth- 
ers off. 
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STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



11. Wrillen Communlcalon 

Written communications are clear, orderly and grammatically correct: reduces com- 
plex Issues to Simple terms; written reports and recommendations are usually ac- 
cepted with only minor changes required. 

Written communications are occasionally rambling or vague: needs to be more sen- 
sitive about some audience levels, ideas are generally good but needs to improve 
ability to express or sell them in writing. 

Written communications are frequently poorly organized and confusing; insensitive 
to audience needs; many complaints from others about the quality of reports or 
letters. 



STRENGTH 

DEVELOPMENT NEED 
UNSATISFACTORY 



12. Job Knowledge 

Demonstrates a high level of proficiency with methods, techniques and skills re- 
quired in own area of expertise; maintains familiarity with the operations and con- 
cerns of related functions. 

Some additional schooling or reading would improve this individuals effectiveness 
on present work assignments or prepare him/her for additional responsibility. 

Knowledge deficiency is seriously impairing effectiveness of results. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



13. Adaplability To Change 

Comfortable with new methods and not wed to old ways of doing things; generates 
and acts on new opportunities: stimulates others to contribute new ideas; capable 
of handling a wide range of assignments. 

Too comfortable with familiar methods after they are no longer practical; slow to 
react to the need for necessary changes m operations: hesitant to take on new or 
different assignments. 

Obiects to new ideas before then can be explained; fails to react to the need for 
necessary changes in operations; lack of flexibility severely limits assignments 
this individual is capable of assuming. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



14. Self Motivation 

Drive to succeed; enjoys assignments which stretch personal resources; seeks op- 
portunities to build on strengths: aware of development needs and works on defi- 
ciencies; sustains a high level of interest and enthusiasm. 

Needs to develop a stronger idealization of the results that he/she could achieve 
for the organization and self and follow through more forcefully; is perceived as 
being non-assertive; aware of development needs but slow to act on deficiencies. 

Lacks interest and enthusiasm for work; difficulty in recognizing own development 
needs; doesn't take action to change without pressure; defensive about negative 
feedback from others. 
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PERFORMANCE FACTORS SUPPLEMENT - NON-SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 



This supplement provides suggested cntorta for defining strengths, development needs and unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance for each of the factors on the Performnnce Appraisal Summary form for non-supervisory employees. The 
examples under each dofmition dnscntw cartiuo octions. or behaviors, which can be observed by a manager in 
day-to-day v^ork relationships Each dofmition iihould bo treated as a point of ,oferonce only — managers are 
encouraged to consider other behavioral oxamplos which could apply to the factors. When evahjatmg any of the 
factors on the form, apply the following broad definitions: 



STRENGTH 
SATISFACTORY 
DEVELOPMENT NEED 

UNSATISFACTORY 
NOT APPLICABLE 



Little room for improvement; positive impact on results. 
Consistently meets expectations or requirements. 

Some room for improvement to increase present effectiveness; growth will strength- 
en ability to handle increased responsibilities. 

Considerable room for improvement; negative impact on results. 

Cannot be observed in present position; not considered important to the work per- 
formed, 



1. Production 

STRENGTH Meets commitments; willinply goes beyond the normal production requirements of 

the job; voluntarily assumes extra duties when needed; consistently produces a 
greater than expected volume of work. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Meets most, but not all commitments: does what is normally expected, but has the 

ability to accomplish more; will perform additional duties, but has to be shown the 
need for extra work, 

UNSATISFACTORY Does not meet most commitments; complains when extra work is required; fails to 

produce the volume of work expected. 



2. Thoroughness/Accuracy 

STRENGTH Sets high standards and consistently achieves high quality results: concerned with 

getting the job done right; checks to verify questionable information; pays close 
attention to essential details; written reports are thorough and accurate; detects 
errors, and corrects or makes appropriate people aware of them. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Is capable of consistently producing high quality results but does not always do so; 

sometimes more concerned with getting the job done, than in domg it rignt: does 
not always pay attention to details; written reports are sometimes incomplete. 

UNSATISFACTORY Does not set high standards and is not achieving high quality results; fails to take 

action when errors or faulty work are observed; will frequently repeat the same 
mistake. 



3. Independent Action 

STRENGTH Exercises initiative in starling and following through on assigned work; does not re- 

quire close supervision; initiates action to solve problems without supervisory assis- 
tance; steady performance under work pressure. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Sometimes needs a push to get started and/or maintain momentum; does not al- 

ways operate well under general guidelines — needs specific instructions; tendency 
to check with supervisor on too many decisions well within own area of account- 
ability; looks for more help than needed in pressure situations. 
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UNSATISFACTORY 



3. Independent Action (Continued) 

Needs close supervision; has to be told what to do and how to do it; does not take 
Initiative when confronted with a problem; fails to exert extra effort when the situa- 
tion requires il. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



4. Work Methods 

Work is well organized and planned in advance; sets and meets realistic target 
dates; uses time as efficiently as possible; initiates prompt corrective action when 
goals'are not being achieved or conditions change. 

Occasionally behmd m work because of inadequate plans or poor organization of 
priorities- tendency to over- or under-estimate commitments and/or schedules; 
wastes some time on non-essential work; does not always act promptly to correct 
work when it is off-target from goals. 

Frequently behind in commitments; does not p)an or organize prionties; has diffij 
cully meeting deadlines; wastes a lot of time; fails to see when plans are off-track 
and does not correct without direction. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



5. Problem Solving 

Is capable of effectively solving problems and making decisions on assigned work 
without supervisory assistance; recognizes the crucial factors m a problem and 
does not waste lime dealing with peripheral issues. 

Is capable of effectively solving problems on assigned work but hesitates to do so; 
tends to waste time on peripheral issues when faced with a problem; good at fact- 
gathering but hesitant to make decisions. 

Incapable of solving problems without supervisory assistance; decisions aj^ ■ 
on incomplete facts and frequently prove to be wrong. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



6. Interpersonal Effectiveness 

Keeps supervisor and others with a need-to-know informed about significant ac- 
tions taken or problems; communicates ide^s or the essence of a problem clearly; 
gets along well with p^^ople in and outside of the department/office. 

Could do a better job of keeping others informed; verbal communication or instruc- 
tions sometimes confuse others; gets along well with some, but not all people; has 
contributions lo make but usually waits ^.o be asked. 

Fails to keep others informed with current relevant data; difficulty presenting Ideas 
clearly; cuts others off. talks about others in a derogatory manner. 



STRENGTH 



DEVELOPMENT NEED 



UNSATISFACTORY 



7. Job Knowledge 

Proficient in methods or skills required to perform own work; maintains familiarity 
with the operations and concerns of related areas. 

Some additional nchooltng or reading would improve this individual's effectiveness 
on present work assignments or prepare him/her for additional responsibility. 

Knowledge deficiency is seriously impairing effectiveness of results. 
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8. Work Habits 

STRENGTH Excellent attendance; never late to work without a justifiable excuse; socializing 

Is kept to a minimum; can be counted on to give 100% during the work day. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Attendance or tardiness could improve; occasionally has to be reminded about ex- 

cessive socializing; interest in work tends to have peaks and valleys. 

UNSATISFACTORY Poor attend^«nrr /, »;jr n'^ss record; excessive sucializing — minds everyone else's 

business; opc.au- >nly in low gear. 



9. Cost Co^sclousness 

STRENGTH Sensitive to the need for eliminating non-essential activities; willingly suggests cost- 

saving measures; is not wasteful of supplies; accurately estimates costs of projects 
when required and stays within budget. 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Needs to develop a greater awareness about expenses and the need for reducing 

costs associated witn work; suggestions for change tend to run towards things that 
will cost more, not less; frequently under- or over-estimates project costs. 

UNSATISFACTORY Shows little or no concern about reducing expenses; wastes supplies or orders 

unnecessary, costly supplies or equipment; costs associated with projects always 
run too high. 



10, Self-Motivation 

STRENGTH Drive to succeed; enjoys assignments which stretch personal resources: seeks op- 

portunities to build on strengths: aware of development needs and works on defi- 
ciencies; sustains a high level of interest and enthusiasm 

DEVELOPMENT NEED Needs to develop a stronger idealization of the results that he/she could achieve for 

the organization and self and follow through more forcefully; is perceived as being 
non-assertive; aware of development needs but slow to act on deficiencies. 

UNSATISFACTORY Lacks interest and enthusiasm for work; difficulty in recognizing own development 

needs; does not take action to change without pressure, defensive about negative 
feedback from others. 
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POLICY 



PURJPOSE 



RESPONSIBILm 



Personnel Policies & Programs 



SECTION TlTLt 
RESUI.T3 PLAfJNING AND PtIRFORMANCE APPRAISAL: 



OVKRVIEW 



DATE 
10/75 



• To complete an annual results plan for every employee. 

• To complete a written performance appraisal and discuss the 
appraisal with every employee at least once a year- 

• To conduct verbal appraisals with each employee at least 
quarterly. This is particularly important during an employee's 
first year on a new job- 

• To review the performance of an employee who is not meeting 
requirements at one to three month intervals until perfonaance 
improves or the employee is terminated - 



The Results Planning/Performance Appraisal process is intended to 
help employees achieve better results on their present Jobs and 
enable them to move on to higher level jobs- 

Results planning involves employees in defining the results they 
will achieve- Because employees participate in setting rheir own 
goals, they gain both a clearer understanding of vrhat they are 
expected to achieve and a higher level of commitment to attaining 
their goals- Results planning can edso contribute to emoloyee 
development by including goals which vrlll require the employee to 
gain new skills or assume greater responsibility- 

In performance appraisals, your assessment of employees' results, 
strengths and development needs lets employees know how they are 
doing. The development plans which you establish with your 
employees are based on this assessment- When employees know what 
aspects of their performance need improvement, they can take 
poeitive steps to improve. Based on your estimation of employees' 
potential and their stated career goals, you can Jointly plan devel- 
opment opportunities which will increase their chances for promotion 



Supervisors: 

• Complete results plans with each employee and establish the 
specific criteria which will be used to evsLLuate 
perfonnance. 

• Complete perfonnance appraisals and discuss with employees. 

• Establish development plans with each employee. 

Organlration Development Section of Personnel: 

• Counsels supervloors on Results Planning and Performance 
Appraisal. 
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SECTION TITLE 
RESULTS PLANTS ING AND pra>X)RMANCE APPRAISAL: OVERVIEW 
(cont'd) 



DATE 

10/75 



OVERVIEW 



RESULTS 
PLANNING 



The follovrLng chart shows the relationships between planning, 
assessing and rewarding perfonna:ice. 

Ro3ult3 Planning 



Clarify results expected j 
Establish performanc e measures ) 



T 



Performance Appraisal 



Complete a written appraisal 

-Assess performance results 

-Identify strengths ^ improvement areas 

-Formulate development plans 

-Evaluate potential 
Discuss performance and development 



Pay Administration Program 



Merit increases j 


Performance 


bonuses 


Promotional 


increases | 




Promotions & Reassignments 



Replacement planning 
Divisional transfer 

programs 
Ox>en posting 



Results planning is the first step in the appraisal process. The 
results plan establishes the base against which results can be 
measured throughout the year and during an annual performance 
appraisal. 

• For technical employees - During the fourth quarter of each 
year, after the objectives and budget for the next year have 
been approved, you establish a results plan for each em- 
ployee. The plan includes the principal results which you 
expect from each employee in the following year and measure- 
ment criteria for judging the results. 

• For administrative employees - Results plans can be estab- 
lished dxu-ing the fourth quarter or at any time during the 
year (e.g., the person's employment anniversary, the departs 
ment's anniversary). When the results expected from admin- 
istrative employees are ongoing tasks or a variety of work 
vihich can be completed during relatively short tiine periods^ 
a date like the employment anniversary may be more appropri- 
ate for results planning. However, when an individual's 
results are tied to specific annual business objectives, you 
ahould establish a results plan in the fourth quarter and 
measure progress on a calendar year basis. 
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SECTION TtTLE 

RESUT.TS nj^iJJING AND PFMX)RMANCE APPRAISAL: 
(cont'd) . 



OVERVIEW 



DATE 
10/75 



During the first quarter of each year, you write performance 
appraisals for all technical employees on the resiilts they achieved 
over the past year. Perfonnance appraisals for admini strati ve 
employees are done when tlie year which ia covered by the results 
plan ends. The appraisal includes a comparison of results expected 
to results achieved, identification of indiv:idual strengths and 
wciUaiesses and formulation of individual development plans. 



Merit Increase - The results an employee has achieved (which are 
discussed during a performance appraisal) are of primary inportance 
in merit increase decisions. During a merit review, you evaluate 
these results in relation to the Job responsibilities and the level 
at which you expect the employee to perform. The employee's perfor- 
mance capabilities (which are reflected by the performance factors 
in the appraisal) also play a part in increase decisions. You look 
at those performance factors which are strengths or develoanent needs 
to detennine how valuable the person is to the department and 
whether the person's growth over the past year indicates potential 
for taking on additional responsibilities. After evaluating results, 
strengths and weaknesses, you decide on an increase based on the 
guidelines in the pay manual. 

Performance Bonus - The results expected, which are outlined in the 



results plan, can serve as the basis for identifying bonus reward- 
able performance. Since bonuses are usually awarded for results 
'^^ich exceed your expectations, individual achievements which are 
of higher quality, greater quantity, etc. than those outlined on 
the results plam could be bonus rewardable. 

Separate Discussions - Performance appraisal and merit review 
discussions should not be conducted on the same day. Though they 
Eire both concerned with the same performance, the discussions have 
distinctly different purposes. In the performance appraisal discus- 
sion, an individual's performance during the year is reviewed as the 
basis for discussing future performance and establishing development 
plana; in the merit review, performance and growtii since the last 
review are discussed as the basis for a salary increase. If the 
discussions were held together, the purpose of one discussion might 
detract from the other. 



Past performance is generally the best indicator of future potential. 
Because written performance appraisals describe the results individ- 
uals have achieved, their strengths, development needs and potential 
for growth, the appraisal helps you make promotion decisions. The 
appraisal also provides perfonnance information for the Replacement 
Planning, Open Posting and divisional transfer programs. 



related pages 



Merit Increases, 
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SECTION TITLE DATE 

RESULTS plaj.^d;g 10/75 



PURPOSES 



SUPERVISOR'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 



FORM 



BE: WRrriNG 
A RESUI.T3 .^TJVN 



• To clearly define the results which you expect from each employee 
so that employeeo have definite goals- 

• To otrengt)icn employees' conroitanent to meeting objectives by 
involving them in the planning process - 

• To establish a baoe against which perfonnAnce can be measured. 

• To Improve productivity by extending the planning process to 
all levels of the organization. 



• Involve employees in establishing results expected and identify- 
ing performance measures. 

• Make the final decision about which results cmd measures to 
include in the results plan. 

• Clearly communicate the results expected to employees. 



Use the Performance Appraisal Summary form (AA-2364), Part I, 
Results Plan and Results Achieved, for your results plans. See 
page 5-^ for a sample form. 



1. Review your employees* position descriptions and yoar annual 
business plan. 

?. Determine which ongoing 3'ti,*iponsibili ties, new functions, 

development work or special pt*ojects need to be accomplished 
over the next year. 

5. Meet individually with each of your employees to discuss the 
next year's workload and determine their areas of interest- 

^. Based on the preceding three steps and the strengths and 
development needs identified in your employees' most recent 
performance appraisals, decide on work assignments. Normally, 
most employees have four to six major results which they are 
expected to achieve. 

5- Hold a preliminary discussion with each employee about the 
results expected on each assignment and how the results will 
be measured. 

Once you have made firm Job assignments and discussed the assign- 
ments with your employees, you have the option of completing 
Results Plans yourself or asking your employees to complete them. 
Completing their own plans may give employees a greater sense of 
conniitment to achieving the results. The guidelines in the follow- 
±ng blocks will help In writing a Results Plan. 
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SECTION TITLE 




DATE 


RESULTS PIANIJlTia (cont»d) 




10/75 



The form containn five blocks for major reault3 expected. If you 
have more than five results, write brief .statements of lover priority 
reffulta in the "other" block. Results expected include both those 
results which can be meaoured quantitatively and thone fcr which 
there are no specific measures. To complete a results plan: 

1. Write clear, concise statements of the principal results 
expected for e-ch major objective and position description 
responsibility over the next year. 

2. When possible, develop specific measurement criteria for results 
by answering such questions as "how many?", "by when?", "by 
what ^?'* When expected results cannot be measured quantita- 
tively, indicate what quality standards or Judgnnental factors 
will be used to evaluate performance. Measurement criteria 
should reflect each employee's level of performance le.g., you 
may set higher than average standards for a good performer to 
encourage increased productivity). 

3. Indicate how pi*ogress toward achieving results will be measured 
(e.g., data processing reports, feedback from customers, wage 
incentive reports). 

4. Establish the priority of each result expected by determining 
the relative Importance of the results. You can record prior- 
ities by using r. scale of 1 to 5, A to C or any other method 
you choose. 



EXAMPLES 



Result Expected/^easurement Criteria 



Priority - A 



Process all death claims accurately and on time. 90^ of 
standard claims processed within 2 days; 8o^ of problem claims 
processed within 5 days; coding errors not to exceed 1'^ of , 
total claims processed. Results will be checked through daily 
production records, a random sxirvey of all field claim managers 
and the weekly corrected claim listing. 



Result Expected/Measurement Criteria 



Priority - A 



Develop a recommendation for a simplified process for preparing 
expense budgets by April 1^. Have the system ready to operate 
by August 1. Results will be Judged on the basis of feedback 
from managers and my assessment of the improved effectiveness 
of tha system. 
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PtRFOFOMANCE APPRAISAL SUMMARY 

PART I - RESULTS PLAN AND RESULTS ACHIEVED 



I IN ^OS>l<ON 



tfvou^hout in* v«*' cfviff</iwtJ ertarme. 

atSULl ACHitVtO-A, obifct.vts *fe ci^^pfeied or »t inr »nd at lf>r »rPraf>»i per.od. comment on trie (/rpf## and qvahtr o* altMinmtni »nd toy 
autamjattng ettcumtttncas tifecting trialtt. 



1. RESULT [XPECTED/MEASUntMENT CRITEHIA 



rtESULT ACHIEVED 



2. ft£SUtT fXPtCTEO/MtASUREMENT CRiTfeRiA 



RESULT ACHtEVEO 



3. RESULT EXPECTED /MEASURtMENr CRITERIA 



RESULT ACHIEVED 



SAMPLE PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL SUMMARY, PART I 
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SECTION TITLE 
RESULTS PLANNING (cont»ci) 



DATE 

10/75 



AFTER COMPLETING 
A RESULTS PLAN 



USING THE 
RESULTS PUIN 



Whether you complete the Results Plans for your unit or your 
employees complete their own plans, discuss the follovdng questions 
with each employee: 

• Are the reaulta expected clear? 

• Are the measurement criteria reasonable? 

• Aro the results expected attainable? 

• Are all major expected results included? 

It is important for you and the employee to agree tnat the Results 
Plan meets these criteria. When you have agreed, finalize the plan 
and provide a copy to the employee. 



The Results Plan is a working document which should be used 
throughout the year. 

• It can be used as the basis for periodic discussions with 
employees about their progress. 

• As results are achieved throughout the year, you can discuss 
them with the employee and describe them in the result 
achieved blocks of the form. These results become the first 
part of the performance appraisal. If you record results 
throughout the year, the entire first section of the 
appraisal fonn will be completed when it is time to conduct 
the final appraisal. (See Performance Results, p. 5-10.) 

• If business conditions change or priorities shift, update 
the form so that it remains a meaningful appraisal tool. 
Record unplanned assignments In the "other" section of the 
form. 
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SECTION TITLE 




DATE 


PER>\)FIMAI^CP: APPRAI^iAI.: 




10/75 



• To aaaes.T and d.iocuns cmpioyeea' results, 3trer)gths, wcakneaaea, 
potential and career goals. 

• To egtnblifih (iovelorjrnont plans which cnpitalizo on strengths, 
improve on weakne:.?s*.'S and pn.'pare thoije^ employees wltii promotion 
potential for* hi^^;hc^ level jobs. 



• Provide i-egular feedback on performance to employees throughout 
the year. 

• Assess employees' results achieved, strengths, weala^esses and 
development neecls. 

• Conduct a fonjQal perfonnaJiue appraisal at least once a year. 

• Establish development plans witii errpioyoes. 



All I'>nployres ; 

• Perfcrma.ice Appraisal Suimiary, Pa.rt I - Results Plan and 
Results Achieved 

Management and Supervisory F^ployees ; 

• Performant^e Appraisal Siurimary, Part II - Performance Factors 
end Develcpi.ient Plans (AA~r628), 

• Performance Factxjrs Supplement (AA-266;). 

Non-Super \ i s ory j'^nployeen : 

• Perfonnance Apprainal :::un^r.ary. Part IT - Pe^fonn£vnce Factors 
and Developroeri^ Plan.i (AA-<V'oS9) . 

• Perfonnance Factors Supplement (A/i-2262). 



You have tv-o alternatives for comDl».»ting the performance aopraisal: 
you and the employee '-an <?acj: complete initial drafts or you can do 
tha appraisal alone. 

• If you complete the appraisal fom yourself, provlda the 
employee with a copy of your appraisal before your meeting. 
This allows the t-mploye; time Uy prepare for the discussion. 

• If ■'"'''e employee i ^' failing to meet the requiren:ent3 of the 
Job, complete the appraisal alone and prepare to discuss 
solutions to the per-forraance problem at your meeting. 

Whichever alternative you use, yea sho»ald go through the following 
steps: 

!• Complete the initial draft of the appraisal. 
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SECTION TriLE 

PERFORMANCE APPRAISAl,! OVERVIEW (cont»ci) 



DATE 

10/75 



PROCESS (cont'd) 



2. Meet with the employee to review areas of agreement, reaolve 

difforcncea and diocuao employe© career Intereata. I ovelopment 
plains should also bo diacuaaed; however, you may need to set 
another time to finalize the plans. This will give both of you 
time to consider appropriate development opportunities. 

5. Review the appraisal with your inmediate manager and get his/her 
approval of the appraisal. 



4. Complete a final version of the form and meet with the employee 
to discuss the finalized appraisal. 

5. Have the employee write his/her conments on the appraisal and 
sign the form. 

6. Sign the form and give it to your manager to sign. 

7. Put the original in the employee's file and give a copy to the 
employee. 



The following pages contain instructions for completing the 
Performance Appraisal Summary form and guidelines for conducting the 
appraisal discussion. 
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SECTION TITLE 
PFaFORMANCE APPRATSAI.: 


COMPLKTING IKE APPRAISAL FORM 


DATE 

10/75 





If you have not recorded the employee results as they were 
achieved during the year, record what the employee actually 
accompliehed on :each task in the result achieved blocks. Include 
one to tfuree. seilt^nceo about the degree to which the I'esulta were 
achieved and the reaaono for any deviation between expected results 
and actual results. A deviation con be either exceeding ari expecta- 
trion or failing to meet it. Reasons for failing to meet expecta- 
tions usually fall into one of U\e follovrlng three categories; 

• The sitoation - technical or operational problems beyond 
the employee's control. 

• The employee - something the employee failed to do or did 
poorly. 

• You, the supervi»or - failure to clarify performajice 
expectations or provide llraely direction. 

EXAMPLE 



Result Expected - Process all death claims accurately and on 
time. 90^ of standard claims processed within 2 daysf 80^^ of 
problem claims processed within 5 days; coding errors not to 
exceed 1^ of total claims processed. 

Result Achieved - 85^ of standard claims were processed within 
2 days. Only 65^ of pi*oblem claims were processed within 5 
days. Processing procedures were changed in March and all the 
processors were retrained. Thig resulted in a temporary 
slowdown in processins time. Coding errors did not exceed 1^. 



The first part of the appraisal outlines the results which were 
achieved; the performance 1 actors reflect how those results were 
achieved. The performance ictors ai'e actions or behaviors which 
you observe in the employee's day-to-day work relationships. Be- 
cause the performance factors enable you to pinpoint individual 
strengths and development needs, they become the basis for your 
employees* development plana. 

Tliere are two sets of performance factors - one for management and 
euperrlsory employees and one for non-supervisory employees. Choose 
the appropriate performance factors form. Using the following 
broad definitions, indicate whether each factor is a strength, 
satisfactory, a developaent need, unsatisfactojv or not applicable. 

• Stren^fth - Little room for ijmprovement; positive impact 
on resulto. 
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SECTION TITLE 




DATE 




PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL: 


COMPLETING THE APPRAISAL FORM 


10/75 




(cont'd) 




PERFORMANCE 


• Satisfactory 


- Consistently meets expectations or 


FACTORS (cont'd) 




requirements. 






• Development Need 


- Some room fcr improvement to increase 




present effectiveness; growtii 


wall 



Strengthen ability to handle increased 
responsibilities. 



Unsatisfactory - 



Considerable room for improvement; 
negative Impact on results. 



Not Applicable - Cannot be obseirved in present position; 

is not considered Important to the vrork 
performed. 



Support any factor checked as a strength, development need or un- 
satisfactory with specific perfonnance-related examples of observed 
behavior, and indicate the particular job or project on which the 
employee exhibited the behavior. In some circumat&nces, it may be 
appjx)priate to check more than one block for each factor. For 
example, you could check problem analysis/decision making as both 
A strength and a development need for a particular employee. The 
employee may be extremely good at analyzing a problem, but has a 
tendency to postpone making decisions. Thus, problem analysis 
coxild be a strength eind decision making a development need. If you 
check two blocks, explain your reasons or provide examples in the 
examples column. 

You may add any factors which you feel have not been included on the 
formj however, do not add personality traits that do not affect 
an individual's performance. Any factors which you add should be 
used for all your employees who hold the same job. If you add 
factors, let employees know at the beginning of the period for which 
they are being appraised. 

Expanded definitions of behavior which could be characterized as a 
strength, a development need or unsatisfactory are on pages ^20 
to 5-23 for non-supervisory employees and on pages 5-2^ to 5-28 
for management and supervisory employees. 
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SECTION TITLE 

PERFORMANCE APPRAISALi COMPLETING TOE APPRAISAL FORM 
(conVd) 



DATE 

10/75 



PERFORMANCE EXAMPLE 
FACTORS (cont'd) 




3. TKO'OifO''npS^ 
CO»>4i»lrl I' < 

Hrxl rcili)A""l I'M*-. T' 



5. f>oC*tn> Sou- ')-Ac ts n-^' nil 



). Su(T<^C3t<?d a tJVHk forcr to Irurove 
acroracy of clium ;jy:t'.»'tn. I>ed Uiik 
forco and rrjidr rocrrr-.pr.oA*.- :r.p resultir.*; 
in more accural* claxn payr-.er.ta. 

k. Did not plan for nyntrmn ti cnlly trainirK 
new prcce39oro to follow row orocoaurcs. 
Retnalt^'d in procc-JSiOK olowtiown for 
peveritl weeks. 



DEVELOPMENT 
PLANS 



Einployee Development is the prUnary goal of performance appraisal. 
Therefore, assessment of past performance should lead to specific 
development plans for each of your employees. 

Plrut, select the performance factors identified aa strengths and 
plan future assignments v^ch will allow the employee to use tiiese 
strengths. Next, select the performance factors identified as 
development needs which you want the employee to work on during the 
next appraisal period. Include factors v^ch will strengthen the 
employee's ability to take on increased responsibility as well as 
those which will improve performance on the present Job. Since there 
is a limit to how many factors a person can reasonably be expected 
to improve during a year, do not select more than three development 
needs. 

Before writing any development plans, ask yourself the following 
questional 

• Does the employee's development need stem from lack of ekills 
or knowledge? 

• Does the employee's development need result from lack of 
opportunity to apply knowledge already accfuired? 

• Has the employee had the opportunity to apply knowledge but 
failed to do so? 

• Does the employee need more training or more experience to 
satisfy the development need? 
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"stcTiON 1 rn.t. 
PKJUA)Kr<ANC K KWliA I AL : 
(con tyd) 



coMp'hKri'Na my. appiiaisai, fow 



DAT i: 
10/7'^ 



• Does the cnT;)loyee lack oufficiont intereot In tho work to do 
tho Job well? 

Boflod on Uio annwcrti to tJieue quej3tion:i, indicate (in tin? "Develop- 
mont PlcUiu" block) U\e speriric oxperi encoju oxi>>f?ure or <Miucation 
which cfin be provided to help the employof? develoi). V^iriou,i 
activitieo which could be uoed to develop employees are described 
on page t>-?9. 

KXAMPl^ 

As a result of JoAnne'o deraonotrated j»trength in entabl i ahinp; 
standaj'ds and quality control for her unit, I plan to H3:Jiffn 
her tho retipon^ibility for heading up a project toa/n to 
ootablifjh department atandarda, service levela, and procedures. 

Paul's lack of underotnnding of banio life mnurance terminology 
is slowing down progreaa on the policy converr, - ayatem. We 
have agreed tiial he will enroll in LO>U Parts 1 and Z this Kay. 



Tn the "Growth and Potential Summary" block, indicate the growth 
which is possible in the employee's present position and the 
employee's potential for ariyuraing higher level reaoonsibilities. 
Include any actions which are necessary to increase the employee's ( 
chances for advancement. Def Uie employee's promotion potential j 
in general terms. This will .f- you avoid making commitments about j 
promotion which may not be me nren an employee is not promo table, j 
clearly cornmmicato why you believe that the employee is not capable 
of Ar^juming increased responsibility. 

::nclud^ air/ of the career interests or goals which tlie employee has 
at,nted. ' you have not had a recent dir.cusrnon witii the employee 

^:out oor goals, complet-e this section after your appraisal 
d. -i:. .on. Indicate which goals appear to be realiiJtic and 
comp/xtiV:o with your assessment of the employee's potential. 
Describe what you can do to help the employee work toward those goals 
during the next year. 

EXAMPX^ 

Mary handles routine underwriting cases well| however, she 
still has difficulty with complex ca-'^es involving Ui3 and 
legal considerations. P\irther advai. ;craent to senior levels of 
underwriting is questionable. We discussed career opportunities 
in contract drafting and sales promotion areas because of her 
writing ability and solid understanding of Insurance principles. 
She has expressed a definite interest in Galea promotion w\>rk. 
HowQver, she wants to spend more time with the Accounting and 
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SECrnON TITLE 
PERFORMANCE APPRAiaAl.i 
fcont' d) 



COMPILING THE APPRAISAL FORM 



DATE 

10/75 



CROVmi AND 

POTENTIAL 

(cont»d) 



EMPLOYEE'S 
COMMENTS 



Legal Deptirtmenta over tho next tiiroe raonthfl to see if she can 
improve her performance on complex caaea. We vfill hold 
another counseling oession at thai tirafj to determine whether 
she should pursue othf?r opp^'^rtiini ties. 



After you have diocussed the final version of the appraisal with 
the employee, give the employee the opportunity to write hiaAer 
conments about the appraiaal in the "Employee Commenta" block. 
These conments could explain points on which the employee agrees or 
disagrees with the appraisal or add information vhich the employee 
feels was not adequately covered. 

Ask the employee to sign the appraisal. Before you do this, make 
It clear that signing the form does not mean that the employee 
a^ees with what is stated^ it oimply affirms that the employee's 
performance appraisal has been discussed with him/her. 
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GUIDELINES FOR 
•nffi APPRAISAL 
DISCUSSION 



TYPES OP 

APPRAISAL 

DISCUSSIONS 



SECTION TlTl.L 
PERP'OriMANCR APPIiATSAL 
DISCUSSION . 





DATE 


CONDUCTING IHE APPIUISAL 


10/75 



The following are K^idelines for conductiag the kind of performance 
appraisal diecuspion that encourages comrminl cation betwen you and 
your employee 3 : 

• When discuaflinf; rm InaivrduAl ' 3 performance, use specific 
examples wtiich you have notca :iurlnp; ttie year. r:7:aaiple8 
vdll help you avoici unproductive di ■ -reemenxs which might 
occur if you just make general stat ^ntsi. 

• Pick out the few really important re .alts, strengths, 
development needs or unsatisf aclx)ry factors to discuss. 
Discussing trivial details will not help the employee develop 
or improve future performance. 

• In addition to providing your aoseasment of performance, ask 
questions which require trie employee to ar.alyze his/'her own 
performance. This will tell you more about tiie employee's 
motivation, problems and expectations tlian ycu would learn 
by having the employee simply react t/- your evaiuaxion. Por 
example: What parts of your job do you consider most impor- 
tant? Most challenging? What aspects of your job do you feel 
you perform particularly well? Where do ycu feel there is 
room for Improvement m your worit? 

• Encourage the employee to identify possible causes of any 
performance problem. This will provide the employee with an 
opportunity to contribute to a uoiution. 

• Involve the employee in establishing a developnient plan. 
This will increase the employee *s commitment to following 
the plan. 

• Ask if there is anything you can do to helo the employee 
produce better results. Two-way comminication will only 
occur if you demonstrate that you arc as open to feedback 
from your employees as you are able to provlae feedback to 
them. 



So that you can effectively communicate your f.;p. ' ^^al to your 
cmployeee, you need to decide which parte of ti.e :',ipraisal to 
emphasize with different employees. Following ai^e descriptions of 
approaches to two difficxilt appraisal sitxiations you may face. 

The Outstanding Performer - Because outstanding performers usually 
do not need to improve in many aspects of their present jobs, you 
may feel that there ia little need for discussion beyond a review 
of past ac-cmplishraents. However, the primary emphasis of an 
appraisal wi.th an outstanding performer should be developnient for 
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SECTION TITLE 

PKRPORMANCE APPFtAISAL: CONDUCTING THE APPRAISAL 
DISCUSSION (cont'd) 



DATE 

10/75 



future positions^ Most of your time in such an appraisal should be 
spent: 

• Describing what you see as the employee's potential. 

• Discussing career opportunities vfithin your department and 
In other areas of the Company. 

• Asking the employee about his/her career goals. 

• Discussing how you can help the employee move to higher 
level positions, 

• Planning specific actions you and the employee can take to 
prepare the employee to assume higher level positions. 

The Unsatisfactory Perfonner - Though facing unsatisfactory 
performers may be an unpleasant task, they are the people who most 
need appraisal discussions. Usually poor performars realize that 
they are not meeting requirements and need the chance to discuss 
their problems. 

Before discussing employees' performancv; failures, mention these 
areas in which you feel that employees are doing well. You can then 
be most helpful to unsatisfactory performers by specifically stating 
how they are failing and discussing ways in which performance 
failures can be resolved. The following points may help you conduct 
your appraisal: 

• Use past performance failures as the basis for planning 
future corrective actions. Once you have made it clear that 
you view them as failures, do not dwell on the failures 
themselves. 

• Clearly state your view of the situation so the employee can 
reepond specifically to the problems you present, 

• Encourage the employee to share his/her perceptions of the 
problems by asking questions. 

• Offer the employee suggestions and information which can be 
used to improve performance. 

• Involve the employee in findir^g solutiona to the performance 
problems. 

• Provide reasons for the eiroloyee to chancre :ittitudes or 
behaviors. 
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SECTION TITLE 
PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL: 
DISCUSSION (cont'd) 



CONDUCTING TOE APPRAISAL 



DATE 

10/75 



TYPES OF 
APPRAISAL 
DISCUSSIONS 
(cont»d) 



• Help the employee set specific goals for improvement and 
identify the controls (e.g., target dates, follow-up 
diocuasions) you will use to keep track of progress. 
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SECTION TITLE 
PERFORMANCE FACTORS: 



NON-SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 



DA": . 



For each of the factors on the non-supervisory employee's Perfor- 
mance Appraisal Form, you will need to use specific criteria to 
define strengths, development needs, and unsatisfactory performance. 
The follov/ing blocks provide examples of observable actions or 
behaviors which typify these three levels of performance. U$r each 
example as a point of reference; consider other examples c actions 
or behaviors which could apply to the factors for each employee. 



Strength - Meets commitments; willingly goes beyc; the nonmal pro- 
duction requirements of the Job; voluntarily aseimies extra duties 
when needed; consistently produces a greater than expected volume 
of work. 

Development Need - Meeta most, but not all commitments; does what is 
normally expected, but has the ability to accomplish more; will per- 
form additional duties, but has to be shown the need for extra work. 

Pnaatisf actory - Does not meet most commitments; complains when 
extra work is requirea; falls to produce the volume of work expected. 



Strength - Sets high standards and consistently achieves high quality 
results; concerned with getting the job done right; checks to verify 
question_able information; pays close attention to cssen-cial details; 
written reports are thorough and accurate; detects errors, and 
corrects or makes appropriate people aware of them. 

Development Need - Is capable of consistently producing high quality 



results but does not always do so; sometimes more concerned with 
getting the job done, than in doing it right; does not always pay 
attention to details; written reports are sometimes incomplete. 

Unsatisfactory - Does not set high standards and is not achieving 



high quality results; fails to take action when errors or faulty 
%*ork are obsemred; will frequently repeat the same mistake. 



Strength - Exercises initiative in starting and following through on 
assigned work; does not require close supervision; initiates action 
to solve problems without supervisory assistance; steady performance 
under work pressure. 

Development Need - Sometimes needs a push to get started and/or maln- 



-taln momentum; does not always operate well under general guide- 
lines - needs specific instmctions ; tendency to check with super- 
visor on too many decisions well within own area of accountability; 
looks for more help than needed in pressure situations. 
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SECTION TrrLE 




DATE 


PERFORMANCE FACTORS: 


NON-SUPERVISORY ET^LOYEF'^ (cont'd) 


10/75 



Unsatisfactory - Needo clooe 8up<3rvieion; has to be told what to do 
and how to do it; doeo not tal<r» initiative when confronted with a 
problem; fails to exert extra effort when the situation requires it. 



Strength - Work is well organized and planned in advance; sets and 
meets realistic target dates; uses time as efficiently as possible; 
initiates prompt corrective action when goals are not being achieved 
or conditions change. 

Development Need - Occasionally behind in work because of inadequate 
plerns or poor organization of priorities; tendency to over- or under- 
estimate conanilments and/or schedules; wastes some time on non- 
essential work; does not alvays act promptly to correct work when it 
is off-target from goals. 

Uneatiefactory - Frequently behind in corrmitnients ; does not plan or 
or organize priorities; has difficulty meeting deadlines; wastes a 
lot of time; fails to see when plans are off- track and does not 
correct without direction. 



Strength - Is capable of effectively solving problems and making 
decisions on assi^^ed work withou\ :uiperviaor:/ assistance; recognizes 
the crucial factors in a problem and does not waste time dealing with 
peripheral issues. 

Development Need - Is capable of effectively solving problems on 
assigned work but hesitates to do so; tends to waste time on 
peripheral issues when faced with a problem; good at factr- gathering 
but hesitant to make decisions. 

Unsatisfactory - Incapable of solving problems without supervisory 



assistance; decisions are based on incomplete facts and frequently 
prove to be wron^. 



Strength - Keeps supervisor and others with a need-to-know informed 



about significant actions taken or problems; conmunicates ideas or 
the essence of a problem cleatrly; gets along well with people in and 
outside of the department/office. 

Developra^nt Need - Could do a better Job of keeping others informed; 



verbal communication or instructions sometimes confuse others; gets 
along well with some, but not all people; has contributions to make 
but usually waits to be asked. 

Unsatisfactory - Pails to keep others informed with current, rele-;ant 



dlata; difficulty presenting ideas clearly; cuts others off; talks 
about others in a derogatory manner. 
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SECTION TfTLE 




DATE 


FERPORMANCZ FACTORS: 


nOW-STJPERVTSORY E^iPLOYEES (cont'd) 


10/75 





Strengt h - Proficie.t in methods or skills required to perform own 



work; Maintains f xr^lliarity vd.th the operations and concerns of 
related areas. 

Development Nee d - Some additional schooling or readin^^ would improve 
this individual's effectiveness on present work assignments or 
prepare him/ner for aaditlonal responsibility. 

Unsatisfactory - Knowledge deficiency is seriously impairing effec- 
tiveness of results. 



Strength - Eiicellent attendance; never late to work without a Justi- 
fiable excuse; socializing is kept to a minimum; can be counted on 
to give 100^ during the work day. 

Development Need - Attendance or tardiness could improve; occasion- 
ally has to be reminded about excessive socializing; interest In 
work tends to have peaks and valleys. 

Unsatisfactory - Poor attendance or tardiness record; excessive 
fiociallzing - minds everyone else's business; operates only In low 
gear. 



Strength - Se»TsitiTe to the need for eliminating non-essential 
activities; willingly suggests cost-saving measures; Is not wasteful 
of supplies; accurately estimates costs of projects when required 
and fltays within budget. 

Development Need - Needs to develop a greater awareness about 



expenses and the need for reducing costs associated with work; 
ffuggeetions for change tend to run towards things that will cost 
more, not less; frequently lender- or over-estimates project costs. 



Unsatisfactory - Shows little or no concern about reducing: expenses; 
wastes supplies or orders unnecessary, costly supplies or €>quipraent; 
coats associated with projects generally always run too ni;M. 



Strength - Drive to succeed; enjoys assignments which stretch 



personal resources; seeks opportunities to build on strengths; aware 
of development needs and works on deficiencies; sustains a high level 
o^r interest and enthusiasm. 

* ' - . I'V 

Development Need - Needs to develop a stronger ideali2ation of the 



results that he/she could achieve for the organization and self and 
follow through more forcefully; is perceived as being non-assertive; 
aware of develorment needs but slow to act on deficiencies. 
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SELP- 

MOTIVATION 
(cont'd) 



UnBatlsfactory - Lacks intereot and enthusiasm for work; difficulty 
in recognizing own development needs; does not take action to char.gc 
without pressure; defensive about negative feedback from others. 
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DTTRODUCTION For each of the factors on the management and supervisory employee's 

Performance Appraisal Form, you vail need to use specific criteria 
to define strengths, development needs, and unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance. The following blocks provide examples of obnervable actions 
or behavioro which typify these three levels of perioniLance. Use 
each example as a point of reference; you may want to consider other 
• examples which could a; ply to the factors for each employee. 

PXANNING Strength - Bases plans on a thorough analysis of relevant facts and 

situations; the costs and benefits associated with proposed actions 
are justified in the plan; sets realistic goals and schedules; plans 
are consistent with economic conditions ai^d the organization's 
objectives (long- and short-range); gains coramAtments of those 
affected during the planning process; adjusts plan and priorities as 
conditions and demands change throughout the year. 

Development >Jeed - Bases plans mostly on past performance or trends 
and does not give enough consideration to future conditions or fore- 
casts; has tendency to over- or under-estimat/e coinr,.ttnients and/or 
schedules; costs do nox always justify planned actions; sometimes 
excludes affected parties from planning discussions. 

Unsatisf actory - Does not plan or disregards plarnlr^ princ'.ples; 
Jumps into work without regard for result wanted or how to get it; 
plans frequently prove to be unrealistic and require substantial 
change; falls to gain commitments from affected parties. 

CONTROLLING Strength - Sets high standards and achieves high quality results 

through periodic follow-up with subordinates; initiates prompt, cor- 
rective actions when goals are not being achieved or conditions 
change; subordinates understand individual responsibilities and 
Insults expected; resolves individual performance problems in a fair, 
firm and timely manner. 

Developnent Need - Some tolerance for letting quality control 
standards slip; tends to wait until work is almost complete before 
chocking on progress, resulting in last minute changes or some key 
missed target dates; individual performance problems sometiraea have 
to be pointed out before corrective actions are taken. 

Un aatisf actory - Standards are too low as evidenced by borderline 
rtsults, missed deadlines or both; fails to see when plans are off- 
track and does not correct without direction; does not resolve 
Individual performance problems. 
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Strength - Arranges organization units and work for the raoat 
efficient handling and elimination of unnecegg.iry activities; respon- 
sibility for results is clearly defined; effectively integrates 
efforts of work groups to achieve coinnon goals; optimum staffing for 
results achieved. 

Developcnent Neerl - Some restructuring of work units or systems 
changes would result in more efficient processing of work; needs to 
improve coordination between work units; needs to eliminate some 
duplication of effort. 

Unsatisfactory - Department or office operates inefficiently; too 
many bottlenecks result from poor organization or unattended systems 
problems; responsibility for results is ^inclear; fails to integrate 
efforts of work goups; overstaffed. 



Strength - Provides leadership examples for others to follow; sets 
challenging goals with subordinates; delegates effectively and 
coordinates many diverse work activities simultaneously; IXuictions 
effectively without close supervision; sets the pace. - 

Developnaent Need - Maintains too low profiler delegates too much or 
too little; has some difficulty adjusting when many different worx 
pressures are applied at the same time; needs to take more calculated 
risks - a little too cautious; needs to take frwer rtaks - over 
extended in t^^o many directions. 

Unsatisfactory - Fails to set challenging goals; involved too heavily 
in day-to-day work and appears to be unaware of work or people pro- 
blems; needs close supervision; management techniques are not getting 
the desired results. 



Strength - Exercises good Judgment when evaluating subox*dinates * per- 
formance strengths and weaknesses; skilled in providing constructive 
feedback; helps subordinates prepare personal growth objectives and 
fol!Iov:& through in such ways as considering development needs when 
making work assignments; development plans are implemented; encour^ 
ages and supports individual initiative and achievement; good track 
record of developing competent people for the organization. 

Pe velopment Need - Tendoncy to over or underestimate 3ubox*dinates * 



abiliti*"^* needs to establish more challenging personal growth objec- 
tives with subordinates! does not always follow through on develop- 
ment plans; should delegate authority farther down into the organiza- 
tion to encourage more individual initiative; needs to prepare mere 
people for positions in other areas of the organization. 
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Unaatlsfact/jry - Does riot have developoiont plana or seek development 
opportunities I'or aubordinatea ; management practices are stifling 
individual initiative and achievetnerit ; feedback is not see as help- 
ful or constructive by fjubordinateo ; poor track record of moving 
employees within or outside own area. 



Strength - Operating efficiently near lowest possible cost; does not 



make monetar;/ decisions at the expense of short- or long-term 
business objectives; otays within budget and/or contributes to the 
Company's profitability; takes innovative approaches to reducing 
03Cpen8€3 or implementing mo; ey-moking ideas. 

Development Need - Could do a better job of reducing expenses; maXes 
monetary decisions which sometimes sacrifice shorts- or long-term 
business objectives; exceeded budget by slightly more than an 
acceptable level; should reduce opending in some activities. 

Unsatisfactory - Fails to stay within budget; operating costs are too 
high; makes monetary decisions which are way out of line with 
benefits; is not getting adequate results from money spent. 



Strength - Actively seeks minorities and women; achieves or exceeds 
plarjied staffing goals; creates sound development plans and has good 
working relationships with minority and female subordinates; no 
complaints from employees about unfair practices. 

Development Need - Not aggressive or innovative in achieving minority 
and female sral'fing goals; minorities and females concentrated in 
lower class levels; needs to develop and begin to move them up in the 
organization. 

UnsatiflfacUjr^y - Poor representation of minorities and females; high 
turnover among minority and female employees; too many complaints 
about unfair practices. 



Strength - Acts promptly on own initiative when confronted with a 
problem; able to creat/j a coherent picture out of botli the tangible 
and intangible parts of a problem; anticipates longe]>-range implica- 
tions of current decisions; decisions reflect inner co. victions 
rather than what may be approved by others; reconmendations are 
uarually accepted. 

Development Keed - Comprehensive in analyzing problems in own area of 
expertise J but less effective in others; decisions sometimes favor 
maintaining good relations more than increasing effectiveness; too 
much fact gathering when a prompt decision is needed; difficult 
decioionfl are made only after they cannot be postponed any longer. 
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Unsatisfactory - Treats symptoms rather than causes, nakes decisions 
without facts; insensitive to consequences of decisions on otner 
units or the future; avoids coming to grips with tough decisions, 
paralyzed by data - fails to take prompt actions. 



Strength - Is personally well organized; budgets tijne so that the 
most Impo rtant work is finished first And still keeps conmitaents to 
others, takes action without being told and follows work through to 
completion. 

Develo2?entNeed - Could do a better Job of planning daily activi- 
tieo; overconmits self on appointments; some ti.me wasted on lower 
priority concerns when more Important work needs attention; some- 
times needs to be told what to do. 

Unsatis factory - Lack of personal organization impairs the effectiye- 
ness of others; wastes a considerable anount of time on non-essential 
acUvities; lacks a sense of urgency on high priority work; frequent- 
ly has to be told what to do and how to do it. 



Strength - Provides appropriate personnel with relevant, timely 
information - insures that he/she receives such information from 
otiiers, presents ideas in a clear, orderly, effective manner in 
both individual and group situations; conmunicates ideas with 
conviction, mak.es an impact in indirect ways through relevance and 
wisdom of counsel rather tJ:ian by use of authoritative sanctions; 
hears others out and does not interrupt; confronts conflict when it 
arises and resolves differences through effective problem solving. 

Development Need - Sometimes provides too much or too little infoj 



mationreffectiveness occasionally impaired by not being informed, 
tendency to continue taDcing after a point has been made; ^^eds to 
be more assertiv? in convincing others; effective relations with 
some people, but conflicts with others; has contributions to make 
but usually waits until aaked; too qxiick to compromise when conflict 
arises. 

Unsatisfactory - Pails to keep others adequately informed with 
current, relevant data; difficulty presenting ideas clearly; avoias 
conflict or becomes defensive if challenged; cuts others off. 



Strength - Written coninuni cations are clear, orderly and gramnati- 
cally correct; reduces complex issues to simple terms; written 
reports and reconmendations are usually accepted with only miner 
changes required. 
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Development Need - Written conrounicationa are occasionally rambling 
or vaguet needs to be more sensitive about some audience levels; 
ideas are generally good but needs to improve ability to express or 
sell them in writing. 

Unsatisfactory - Written cotrmunications are frequently poorly 



organized and confusing; insensitive to audienc^^ needs; many 
complaints from others about the quality of reports or letters. 



Strength - Demonstrates a high level of proficiency vdth methods, 



techniques and skills required in own area of expertise; maintains 
familiarity with the operations and concerns of related function^. 

Develorment Need - Some additional schooling or reading would 
improve this individual's effectiveness on present work assignments 
or prepare him/her for additional responsibility. 

Unaatisfactorv - Knowledge deficiency is seriously impairing effec- 



tiveness of results. 



Strength - Comfortable with new methods and not wed to old ways of 



doing things; generates and acts on new opportunities; stinrulatos 
others to contribute new ideas; capable of handling a wide range of 
assignments. 

Development Need - Too comfortable with familiar methods after they 



are no longer practical; slow to react to the need for necessary 
changes in operations; hesitant to take on new or different assign- 
ments. 

Unsatisfactory - Objects to new ideas before they can be explained; 
fails to react to the need for necessary changes in operations; / 
lack of flexibility severely limits assignments this individual is 
capable of assuming. 



Strength - Drive to succeed; enjoys assignments which stretch 



personal resources; seeks opportunities to build on strengths; aware 
of development needs and works on deficiencies; sustainn a high level 
of interest and enthusiasm. 



Needs to develop a stronger idealization of the 



Devel opment Need 

results that he/she could achieve for the organization and self and 
follow through more forcefully; is perceived as being non-assertive; 
aware of development needs but slow to act on deficiencies. 

UnsatiafactorY - Lacks interest and enthusiasm for work; difficulty 
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in recognizing own development needs; does not take action to change 
without pressure; defensive about negative feedback from others. 
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